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I love your stones 
I want to kiss them. 


By the centuries 
wounded, all over 
and warm, still, 
from the first ray of Light. 
And I look inside you, 
in your silence, 
filled with songs 
and dawn. 


Giovanni Perin 
































The poet Eugenio Montale writes: “Every image bears the words: further 
on.” Obviously “further on” here means “further inside’, deep down 
in the depths: beyond physical boundaries. 

This is an intuition, a way of moving in the inside. 

The abbey, and like this every noble and beautiful temple if it is born 
“with” and “for” prayer, seeks just such a visitation that penetrates 

the depths. A simple aesthetic examination of the abbey would not be 
enough, and it would also be inappropriate. 

Aesthetics should lead to a total, pure and simple enjoyment, or at least 
this cannot be excluded. 

Only this is the “beauty that will save the world’, as the great 
contemplative genius Fyodor Dostoevsky expressed it. 

The monumental complex of the abbey of Sesto is just a tiny, 
infinitesimal spark. 

But it wants to perform its part. 

The abbey, small jewel, situated on the west borders of the Friuli 
countryside, not only sends us back in the centuries, but it also makes 
us go “further on’, and beyond the material. 

To talk about the Benedictine abbey also means to talk about a 
contemplative place; it was built for this reason, in a peaceful and 
relaxing green area. 

| hope that the image of the abbey will continue to say to every visitor: 
“Further on.” 

Further ahead and “further inside” on the way to the third Christian 
millennium. The mysterious dawn of a new time is already upon us; 


let us hope it will be filled with beauty. 


Abbot Giovanni Perin 
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Foreword 
Umberto Trame 


The studies and the research on the abbey of Sesto do not have an an- 
cient origin, and before the 19th century, there are only some rare ref- 
erences to the place given in some “histories” of Friuli. Cortinovis’ es- 
say Sopra le antichita di Sesto, which for the first time describes with some 
detail the complex of buildings, their history, and the structure of the 
place, was published after his death in 1801. It was at the beginning of 
the 1900s, following the restoration of the abbey church and the dis- 
covery of the frescoes of Giotto’s school, that the interest in the histor- 
ical, artistic and religious events of the abbey in Sesto became consoli- 
dated. More and more extensive and detailed studies and researches have 
been produced, especially over the past two decades, helping to define 
a partly new perspective, more complex and articulated, of the history 
of the abbey. Sesto holds still some secrets and a campaign of excava- 
tions in the area where the cloister was presumed to be, north of the 
basilica, or a more meticulous research of the huge abbey archives brought 
to Venice in 1793 and scattered amongst the various magistracies, would 
probably help clarify some aspects of the history of the monastic com- 
plex, especially for those parts that do not exist any more and that to- 
day we can only imagine. But this concerns research yet to be done. The 
aim of this guide is instead to report the results of more recent studies 
within the context of a widely-read publication, without sacrificing any 
of the character of complexity and completeness of the information. Struc- 
tured around an itinerary highlighting the single monuments and their 
parts, and completed with essays and annotations on the historical events 
of the abbey, the architecture of the abbey church, and the pictorial and 
plastic decoration, the guide The Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary, Sesto al 
Reghena is a useful and updated reference, conducive to contemplation 
of the abbey complex, a contemplation that can go on forever. 
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The Abbey Complex 


Entrance Tower and Defensive Walls 
AS to the abbey complex is marked by the entrance tower, 
the only one left of the towers linked to the original defensive 
walls. We do not know if the Sesto monastery was surrounded from 
the beginning by walls. Certainly a defensive system must have been 
considered in the 10th century, after the Hungarian invasions. The 
presence of towers along the defensive walls behind the moat (still 
existing) filled by the waters of the Reghena is documented only 
from the beginning of the 14th century. Seven are the towers that 
appear on the seal of the last resident abbot, Tommaso de’ Savioli, 
elected in 1431, and four of them are drawn in Joppi’s 17th-centu- 
ry manuscript (Udine, Civic Library) and also, as recently pointed 
out, in a sketch from the second half of the 16th century (Venice, 
Museo Correr, Fondo Cicogna). At the end of the 18th century, one 
of these towers was situated to the right of the entrance tower, as 
seen in the axonometric drawing of G. Carriero of 1793 (private 
collection). We do not know if the original tower-gate was located 
in the same position as now. What is certain is that it had been 
equipped with a drawbridge, as noted in a 1422 document: “in 
monasterio sestensi sub turri pontis levatoris.” Between the end of 
the 15th century and the beginning of the 16th, the tower was re- 
stored or rebuilt by the commendatory abbots Giovanni Michiel 
and Domenico Grimani, who gave it the present-day appearance. 
By the beginning of the 18th century, a stone bridge had already re- 
placed the drawbridge. The tower has a square plan (6.6 x 6.6 me- 
tres at the base, 21.6 ft) built on three levels, in addition to the 
ground floor. The upper section is overhanging. Elegant corbels 
crown the east, south and north elevations. Two horizontal cornices 
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characterize the capstone and frame the openings of the top level. 
The south front facing the village has a large round arch that marks 
the abbey entrance (characterized by a room with vaults), above 
which two windows with round arches illuminate the second level. 
The tower was restored in 1956-57. Despite abrasions, the fresco 
decorations are still legible. 

Right in the centre of the facade is a bas-relief with the Grimani 
coat of arms surmounted by the cardinal’s coat of arms, bearing the 
date 1521. Two others are painted to one side of it: the Grimani 
arms on the viewer's left and a shield bearing a cross on the right. 
These two coats of arms seem to be hanging from 
the frame of the panel where a Lion of St. Mark ap- 
pears, perhaps painted a short time before the two 
Grimani coats of arms, at the end of the 15th cen- 
tury, in the final years of Abbot Giovanni Michiel’s 
term (1464-1503). 

Below them, the frescoes continue up to the edge 
of the arch, with four heraldic figures arranged to 
either side of another Grimani coat of arms sur- 
mounted by a bishop’s mitre. The frescoes should 
be dated back to the period of the commendatory 
abbot Giovanni Grimani (1523—1586): the alle- 
gorical female figures symbolize, perhaps, the good 
government of La Serenissima, and altogether they 
celebrate the glory of the powerful Venetian fami- 
ly firmly installed for more than a century at the 
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View of the 
entrance tower 
and the bell tower. 


G. Carriero, 
axonometric 
drawing of the 
abbey (1793). 
Private collection. 








head of the Patriarchate of Aquileia as well as of the abbey of Sesto. 
The style suggests that it is the work of a local artist attentive to the 
evolution of a mature mannerism; in Friuli a leading exponent of 
this style was Giovan Battista Grassi (1525-1578), who worked 
with Pomponio Amalteo (1505-1588) in such prestigious public 
commissions as the decoration of the hall of Parliament in the cas- 


tle of Udine (c. 1568). 


Bell Tower 

Beyond the tower-gate, the main buildings of the abbey complex 
look on to a vast, recently paved (1986), court. 

The bell tower is situated in front of the entrance, at a position 
equidistant between the so-called Chancery and the western facade 
of the small loggia and the portico opposite the church vestibule. It 
is therefore, structurally, a connecting element between the 
Chancery, symbol of the secular institution, and the church-resi- 
dence, symbol of the religious one. 

Measuring 7.7 metres (25 ft) on the side and 33.6 metres (110 ft) 
high, the brick tower dominates with its mass the surrounding 
buildings. It was probably raised in the 11th-12th century, follow- 
ing Venetian examples characterized by vertical pilasters and occa- 
sional openings along the sides. A later date, however, cannot be ex- 
cluded: between the end of the 13th century and the beginning of 
the 14th. From 1344 we find it mentioned in documents as torre 
companaria. Vhe cotto (fired brick) facing is made elegant by tall 
arched pilasters with double lintels, three per side. On the east, 
north and west sides, they are of equal height, while on the south 
side the central one is lower, a later modification to provide space 
for the clock that appears in G. Carriero late 18th-century drawing. 
The present-day clock dates from 1914. 

The openings are narrow and irregular on the four sides along the 
central arch: round arch, round surbased arch, with mixtilinear pro- 
files. On the north side, at about three metres (10 ft) from the 
ground, there is a small surbased door arch and, slightly below it, 
two projecting corbels that may have originally supported either a 
gallery or a passage to the Chancery building. The walled section of 
the spire narrows internally towards the top. Externally, the verti- 
cality of the arched pilasters is halted by two horizontal bands, the 
first with a lozenge pattern and the second with double sawteeth. 
Above the bands, the triple arches of the belfry were originally held 
up by slender twin columns, later replaced (probably in the 16th 
century) by pillars that in some cases were badly joined to the arch 
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lintels, as revealed in some of the historical photographs. Restora- 
tion in the second half of the 1960s substituted the pillars with the 
false Romanesque twin columns still in place. 

In the Renaissance period the spire above the belfry was enhanced 
by an octagonal die that we can make out in 16th- and 17th-centu- 
ry drawings (respectively, Venice, Museo Correr, Fondo Cicogna, 
ms 174, c. 7r; Udine, Civic Library, ms Joppi 208). However, it no 
longer appears in the 1793 drawing by Carriero, because, as a Parish 
Archives document informs us, lightening had struck the bell tower 
ten years earlier, seriously damaging it. 


Renaissance Portal 

Next to the bell tower, there is a Renaissance portal with a round 
arch supported on pillars with elegant pilaster strips. At the top is 
an entablature with overhanging brackets, recalling the denticulate 
cornices of the abbot’s palace. The brick portal was probably built 
during the restoration of the entrance tower under Giovanni 
Michiel and Domenico Grimani (late 15th century - early 16th). It 
leads into the area north of the church, once occupied by a 
monastery that already in 1584 was in a bad state, as the words of 
the apostolic visitor Cesare de’ Nores noted: “Monasterium est spa- 
tiosum, sed in maiori parte collapsum.” More than the monastery 
entrance, the portal must also have closed off a private area or in any 
case a space not open to the public. One should note that the con- 
tinuance of the wall attached to the portal was interfering with the 
view of the small loggia located to the left of the church entrance, 
so it is conceivable that already in the 16th century the arches that 
we see today, and restored in the 19th century, had been closed and 
the room had lost its original function. 


Palace Known as the “Chancery” 

The brick structure is located near the bell tower, to the west of the 
court in front of the church and the abbot’s residence, but oriented 
more to the north towards the area where the monastery was once 
located. It measures 25.5 x 10 metres (84 ft x 33 ft) and is about 9 
metres high (30 ft). It very likely dates back to between the end of 
the 12th century and the beginning of the 13th. Over the years, it 
has undergone abuse, remodeling and restoration, making it quite 
difficult to recognize the original plan and to determine the role that 
it had within the Sesto abbey complex. The palace must have been 
the seat of the secular institutions that faced the religious one, the 
abbot’s residence. Here the prisons found place, too. 
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The interior of the palace had several rooms with vaulted ceilings, 
as noted in the 18th-century documents. Furthermore, some of the 
rooms had frescoes (some were detached in 1927 and moved to the 
abbey’s interior). 

The northern front is not visible because of a group of modern 
buildings; the west side has been completely defaced, as has most of 
the south side, where just two fragments of arches remain. Only the 
eastern side overlooking the court retains Medieval and Renaissance 
elements, giving a gauge of the modifications made, despite modern 
windows and doors that have been superimposed over the antique 
openings and obstruct a complete reading of the original partition. 
The ground floor has no windows of particular interest. The first 
upper story instead, despite the many alterations, offers a glimpse of 
a long open gallery or multi-light windows (today closed up) with 
double arched lintels supported by slender columns similar to the 
ones seen on the facade of the abbot’s residence. In the Renaissance 
period, two wide round arches had been opened (later closed, like 
the others), superimposed, in part, upon the Medieval arches. On 
the whole, along the fagade one can identify, starting from the left, 
three small arches (a fourth one could have been replaced by the 
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window and another two by the Renaissance arches), and continu- 
ing to the right, five more can be made out (the sixth is hidden by 
a window). Between the two groups of multi-light windows, it is 
possible to glimpse an arched doorway, replaced in more recent 
times by another one with a depressed arch and stone threshold. Ex- 
cavations carried out by the Superintendence have uncovered the 
foundation of a staircase parallel to the facade that could be related 
to the earlier doorway. This staircase was later replaced by another 
set at right-angles to the facade as shown by Carriero’s late 1 8th-cen- 
tury drawing. 

The brick facing to the north presents a vertical cut, which, howev- 
er, does not run the full height of the wall, but reaches up only 
about two-thirds of the facade and, therefore, does not necessarily 
indicate an addition to the original body of the building. The facade 
also has a zigzag brick fascia about 7 metres (23 ft) from the ground. 
It is probable that this line indicates the original height of the build- 
ing. If this is the case, the building would have been just about as 
high and as deep as the abbot’s residence (before the remodelling 
and extension to the west), and also probably had similar elevations. 


Former Abbot’s Residence (Present-day Town Hall) 
The abbot’s residence was built on the eastern side of the court, cre- 
ating a continuous line with the small two-storey loggia and the 


portico providing access to the church vestibule. It dates back to the 











late 12th century or early 13th 
century, and has been enlarged 
in the course of the centuries. 

It is a two-storey building with an 
upper addition in the central part, 
characterized on the west face by 
four slightly raised pilaster strips 
that support a barely visible tym- 
panum. The building is marked 
by regular rectangular windows. A 
dentilled cornice, beyond the gut- 
ter level, finishes off the facade at 
the top. 

The present-day town hall has 
the look that was given it in the 
17th century, concluding the 
restoration of the abbot’s old res- 
idence, once probably a series of 
communicating buildings. Such 
a modernization process had already been set in motion by the first 
commendatory abbots, as suggested by the fragments of the Grimani 
coats of arms (16th century) discovered during the restoration work 
after the Second World War, on the left side of the north fagade on 
a plaster layer below the 17th- and 18th-century layer that we see to- 
day. The work carried out in the 17th century merged the buildings 
into a compact block, reminiscent of a Venetian villa. Four coats of 
arms commissioned between the 17th and the 18th centuries by the 
commendatory abbots are located on the sides of the two superim- 
posed rows of windows that lighten the wide rectangle of the fagade. 
The coats of arms are, from the upper left, those of Giovanni Al- 
berto Badoer (1707-1714), Carlo Pio di Savoia-Carpi 
(1654-1689), Girolamo Colonna di Sciarra (1736-1763), and 
Giovanni Corner (1763-1789). 

Originally the body of the building was not as deep and the fagade 
was aligned with that of the church vestibule, as clearly shown in the 
14th-century fresco fragment with its Scenes of Knights at the top of 
the stairs leading to the abbey’s upper-floor hall, on the wall corre- 
sponding to the Renaissance addition to the building. 

There was, therefore, a continuity between the front of the loggia 
with the three-light windows and the abbot’s residence, as indicated 
also by the damaged frescoes dating from the 13th century. These 
are found along the exterior of the portico (St. Benedict and the 
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Fragment of fresco 
with Standing 
Figures with Animal 
Heads. Abbot's 
residence. 


Dragon), along the external stair- 

case (Scenes of uncertain subject), 

inside the present-day town hall 

(Scene with Archer), and along 

the original external wall. This 

wall shows, in addition, a closed 

Romanesque round arch to the 

left of the ground floor entrance 

and a two-light window on the 

second upper story (under the 

fresco with the archer) to the left 
~ of the entrance. 

‘Traces of Medieval openings also 

appear on the south and east fronts. 

The building was joined harmo- 

niously with the church vestibule 

on the ground floor, as well as the 
abbey first upper-story hall. 

The frescoes that came to light 
on the wall of a first upper-story room are probably from the end of 
the 13th century, and it is presumed that they were part of the facade 
decoration of one of the connecting buildings assigned to the abbot’s 
residence. Because of their fragmentary nature, it is difficult to inter- 
pret what they represent: one can make out an archer and two half- 
figures (one male, the other female) looking out from a kind of log- 
gia beneath which are two mysterious Standing Figures with Animal 
Heads, covered with a thick furry skin. Probably the decorations, 
though markedly profane, are part of an allegorical programme with 
a moral significance, as befits the residence of such a high ranking ec- 
clesiastical figure as the abbot of Sesto. Their meaning, however, is 
not clear, despite their being within the Medieval taste for moral spec- 
ula and allegorical representations. 


Present-day Abbot’s Residence 

The present-day abbot’s residence is located in the south-east corner 
of the abbey complex, where one of the defensive towers originally 
stood, partially incorporated into the building, and where, in 1480, 
at the abbey governor's will, two houses were built. Cortinovis wrote 
in 1798: “The house of the Archpriest was completely painted; now 
it is covered in white, and modern ornamentation. There is the 
room of the Vallombrosani saints, workmanship of the past centu- 
ry.” Only a few fragments of these paintings remain, in particular a 
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bust of a bearded saint framed by a shell-shaped niche, now kept in 
the sacristy. The building that we see today is the result of restora- 
tion carried out in the first half of the 18th century. 


Primitive Three-Apsed Church 

The first church prior to the construction of the one we can see to- 
day should be dated to within the first half of the 8th century. It has 
been investigated through a series of archaeological excavations and 
its original perimeter is now marked by modern stones. The plan of 
such a structure has been reconstructed on the basis of fragments of 
walls made with re-used Roman bricks and a series of negative prints 
of foundation walls. These show a nave closed to the east by a semi- 
circular apse flanked by two square-plan chapels, each with an apse. 
At the time of the monastery foundation by the Longobard broth- 
ers Erfo, Anto and Marco, towards the middle of the 8th century, 
the church underwent a profound change in consideration of its 
new function. Inside, the hall was clearly separated from the pres- 
bytery, an area reserved to the monks, by means of a pergola featur- 
ing two central columns and side plutei and in the upper section by 
a moulded marble cornice. Outside, in the area to the front of the 
building, a spacious court with four porticoes was 
constructed, the presence of which, adjacent to the 
church, is generally interpreted as a sign of the 
passing of a group of monks from the hermit’s life 
to a monastic existence. 

The foundations discovered in the old sacristy of 
the present-day building suggest that the primitive 
church — which remained in use until the present 
one was built, some time after the year 1000 — 
was connected to other buildings where the monks 
lived and worked, as well as to a cemetery, where 
several tombstones have been discovered. 
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The Abbey Church 


Small Loggia and Entrance Portico 

he church entrance offers a highly varied picture. On the right, 

the abbot’s residence; in the centre, a portico, the roof of 
which is supported by a tall pillar (with at the top the Grimani coat 
of arms) with bevelled edges and separated from the capital by a 
small gorgerin. On the left, a two-storey structure has been added, in 
what seems a casual way, to the primitive construction, so that the 
south wall of this small loggia intersected with the west wall of the 
vestibule, interfering with one of the four existing three-light win- 
dows. (Work in the late 1950s trimmed this wall so that it now ter- 
minates below the line of the windows.) At ground level, the small 
loggia opens onto the piazza with three round arches supported by 
small square pillars with bevelled edges. The first of these to the left 
has a lozenge decoration similar to that of the first fascia of the bell 
tower; the second has a zigzag pattern. The first upper story has two 
rectangular windows and a central door that was opened in the 
1950s. This floor corresponds to an addition to the primitive 13th- 
century structure, as indicated by a distinct horizontal mark on the 
masonry above the arches and an oblique mark along the south wall 
indicating that the original roof was joined to the structure beneath 
the three-light windows. 
The detached fresco with the coat of arms of Abbot Giovanni 
Michiel, now on the northern internal wall of the small loggia, was 
located outside, in correspondence with the door opened on the first 
upper story, between the two windows. Consequently, this first-sto- 
ry addition, and the contemporary closing-up of the three-light win- 
dows in the vestibule facade, could be ascribed to the second half of 
the 15th century. The area probably served as a waiting room. 
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The exterior of the small loggia’s south wall also has a fresco repre- 
senting the Madonna with Child between St. John the Baptist and St. 
James with fragments of a gigantic figure of St. Christopher, dréleries of 
Gothic taste, and the Attems (or Attimis) coat of arms repeated 
twice. It is the work of an artist of archaicizing style, carried out in the 
time of Abbot Federico di Attems or d’Attimis (1383—1431). A fres- 
co with the same subject, painted by the mid-15th century, entirely 
covered a Medieval painting; it was detached shortly after the Second 
World War, and is now located on the north wall of the atrium. 

In addition to Abbot Giusto Fontanini’s coat of arms (dated 1723), 
removed from the facade, conserved on the east and north walls of 
the small loggia are the fresco of the coat of arms of Abbot Pietro 
Barbo (1441-1446), removed from the Chancery in 1927, and the 
one of Giovanni Michiel, mentioned above. Traces of frescoes of a 
profane character are found on the east and south 
walls of the small room, respectively Duelling 
Knights and Charlemagne Seated amongst his Vassals, 
with a legend that mentions, in addition to the sov- 
ereign, the character of Otinel. They probably date 
from the end of the 13th century. 

Next to the north wall (under Michiel’s coat of 
arms) a red Verona marble portal is visible, origi- 
nally in the north wall of the atrium, which gave 
access to the abbey cemetery. The portal was situ- 
ated where it currently stands following restoration 
work in the 1950s. 
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Under the portico on the ground floor, a large round arch marks the 
entrance to the church vestibule. On the first upper story, four elegant 
three-light windows — three aligned, one lower — with a double- 
arched lintel supported on slender twin columns grace the facade. 
These openings were discovered in the 20th-century restoration. 
Clearly legible on the fagade is the fresco in the lunette of the origi- 
nal portal (narrower than the present one), with the Archangel 
Gabriel, as shown by the legend that runs along the lunette’s edge, 
taken from a passage of Rabano Mauro’s Laude which exalts the “an- 
gelus fortis Gabriel”. St. Benedict and the Dragon is painted near it, 
probably part of a larger cycle dedicated to the life of the abbey’s pa- 
tron saint. 

These frescoes date from the 13th century: the author of the 
Archangel used a more aulic style, while the author of St. Benedict a 
later and more provincial one, very similar to that of the frescoes we 
see today in the town hall. 

In the course of the centuries, other frescoes were painted over the 
more antique ones. Such frescoes — the 14th-century lunette with 
St. Benedict Blessing, a fragment with St. Benedict in his Cathedra — 
have been detached from the fagade and moved to the north wall of 
the atrium. 

On the right, a staircase (contemporary to the original building) 
with a stone balustrade leads to the upper floor. On the side towards 
the square are two wide arches above which can be seen remains of 
previous decorations. 

Mounting the stairs up to the landing, in front of the entrance to the 
abbey hall, one can see in the wall a very well-preserved fresco frag- 
ment with Two Figures of Warriors Duelling, from the beginning of 
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the 14th century. Brought to light during the work carried out in 
1970, the fresco draws its inspiration from miniatures of the Lom- 
bard school still linked to the traditions of the late 13th century. 


Abbey Hall 

The wide room assumed its current shape perhaps in the 15th cen- 
tury, following the remodelling commission by the first two com- 
mendatory abbots Pietro Barbo and Giovanni Michiel. It has a rec- 
tangular plan with an extension to the south in correspondence to 
the abbot’s residence, with which it communicates through a round 
portal. To the west, three sets of three-light windows face the small 
square, while a fourth, lower, opens into the first room adjacent to 
the hall. ‘To the north, four pointed-arch doorways and one with a 
round arch connect small rooms. To the east an elegant two-light 
window faces the interior of the church nave and a multi-light win- 
dow, today closed and only visible on the exterior, opened towards 
the right aisle before the latter was lowered with the first restoration 
at the beginning of the 20th century. To the south, five windows 
with round arches, redefined several times, illuminate the room. 
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The wooden truss roof appears to be higher to the west, where a pil- 
lar, positioned in correspondence with the lower wall of the 
vestibule, holds up two swing beams that provide a link with the rest 
of the roof. 

Traces of frescoes exist in the room: on the east wall coinciding with 
the basilica facade, there is a fragmentary noble figure of the 
Archangel Michael, dating from the 12th century (it is the oldest 
painting in the abbey complex), part of a series or theory of figures 
that must have run along the entire wall. 

Rather worn geometrical decorative motifs and false tapestry with al- 
ternated two-coloured strips can be seen on the north wall of the 
hall. Even if the damage does not allow definite dating, it is quite 
probable that the frescoes were done in the 14th century. In fact, the 
motifs used correspond to those of 14th-century frescoes in nearby 
‘Treviso. 

A small detached fresco of St. Anthony, Abbot, originally from one of 
the sacristy walls, is also conserved in the hall. Of popular work- 
manship, the picture has the characteristics typical of an ex-voto: 
noteworthy in the background, behind the figure of the saint, is the 
view of the abbey complex documenting its appearance in the 17th 
century. The fresco bears an inscription recalling the pious Andrea 
Spagnol, who commissioned the work. 


Vestibule and Adjoining Rooms 

The wide portal with round arches — expanded to the right with re- 
spect to the original opening, and, therefore, no longer aligned with 
the interior — opens into the vestibule that connects on the south 
side with the room known as the Audience chamber, the picture 
gallery, and on the north side with a room used to store tombstone 
finds not included in the display set up along the two atrium walls. 
This room, closed to the public, hosts on the east wall some stone 
and marble figures of angels and cherubs recovered from the disman- 
tling of the late baroque altars formerly in the aisles of the church. 
Today, the Audience chamber, together with the sacristy, hosts most 
of the abbey’s altarpieces and canvas paintings. It was set up under 
the commendatory abbot Domenico Grimani (1503-1523). The 
decoration, with a frieze of grotesques and plant-shaped motifs with 
the Grimani coat of arms surmounted by a cardinal’s hat, that runs 
along the walls offers a trace of a different ceiling in the vaulted 
room, no longer existing. This decoration is painted over traces of 
Medieval frescoes. 

Abbot Grimani availed himself of the help of his nephew Pietro, 
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knight, in the governing of the abbey; the latter assumed the burden 
of carrying out such work as demonstrated by the frescoed panel on 
the east wall with the half-figure of Grimani, hands joined holding 
the rosary, praying to the Madonna and Child. On the lower cornice 
of the fresco, the coat of arms of the powerful Venetian family ap- 
pears with the two initials P (ietro) G (rimani). Very probably it is 
the work of a Friulano or Venetian artist who used works of Giovan- 
ni Bellini as a model for his image of the Virgin. 

Hanging on the south wall (from the left) are the following paintings 
on canvas: small altarpiece depicting the Madonna and Child with St. 
Claire and St. Oswald of Northumbria (2), by a late 18th-century 
painter who followed Nicola Grassi’s models; altarpiece by a late 
18th-century artist of Friuli, with mixtilinear cornice and depicting 
the Immaculate Virgin with St. Francis of Paola, St. Jerome, St. Eurosia 
and St. Martin Bishop (2); altarpiece depicting St. Sebastian and St. 
Rocco reminiscent of the work of the Friulano painter Giacomo Se- 
cante (second half of the 16th century); altarpiece depicting the 
Madonna of the Carmine between St. Anthony of Padua and St. Flori- 
an, attributed to Biagio Cestari, active in various areas of Friuli in the 
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Decorative frieze. 
Audience chamber. 


Madonna and Child. 
Audience chamber. 


18th century; altarpiece with mixtilinear cornice depicting St. Peter, 
St. Andrew, St. John the Baptist, St. Valentine, also attributed to Bia- 
gio Cestari. On the west wall is an altarpiece showing the /mmacu- 
late Conception, by an academy-trained, 19th-century artist of Friuli. 
In addition to the paintings, the small room holds a polychrome 
wooden crucifix, the work of a local artist (late 18th century - early 
19th century) and — housed inside a niche — a Corinthian capital 
in stucco belonging perhaps to one of the late-Baroque altars for- 
merly in the abbey and removed during the modern restoration of 
the interior. 

The vestibule measures 5.1 x 10.3 metres (17 x 34 ft). The wall to 
the left as you enter is aligned with the north pillars of the entrance, 
and it intersects the first north arch in a casual manner (the closed- 
up half is still visible inside the room to the north). From this, one 
can infer that it was constructed after the entrance arcade. One can 
further note two slender stone columns engaged in the wall, 1.2 me- 
tres high (4 ft), holding up three small round arches with lintel, vis- 
ible inside the room to the north. It is probable, therefore, that the 
room could have had a porch, even if the first three small arches are 
lower in height than those of the entrance. 

The wall to the right as you enter projects out for about thirty cen- 
timetres (1 ft) with respect to the pillars south of the entrance, show- 
ing a lack of continuity in the structure. The wall frescoes make it 
impossible to identify any further arcades symmetrical to those of the 
north wall. 

The impressive wooden ceiling over the vestibule and entrance dates 
back to the period of the Commendatory Abbot Pietro Barbo as at- 
tested by the Barbo coats of arms (flanked by another two coats of 
arms, probably referring to the abbot'’s representatives). These were 
painted on small panels decorating the beams. 

The remodelling of the complex was conducted by Barbo’s successor 
Giovanni Michiel, who left his own coat of arms outside, and Domeni- 
co Grimani, who added his own next to and above the frescoes. 

The frescoes represent Paradise (with the Coronation of the Virgin) on 
the south wall and /nferno on the northern side. On the counter- 
facade (west side), the image of Archangel Michael, Weigher of Souls is 
depicted. A Madonna and Child between St. Peter and St. John the 
Baptist is painted next to the large panel with the Paradise scene. 
Near St. Peter a kneeling donor is represented, probably to be iden- 
tified with Pietro Grimani, nephew of the Abbot Domenico. The cy- 
cle is attributed to the late activity of Antonio da Firenze, with the 
help of his bottega. It dates from between 1503 (Grimani’s appoint- 
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Inferno. North wall 
of the vestibule. 
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ment to the abbey) and 1506 (year in which Antonio is on record as 
already dead). Even if the documents needed to confirm this attri- 
bution are missing, it is based on stylistic similarities with other 
works related to the Tuscan master and on iconography that recalls 
earlier painters of central Italy. 


Atrium and Lapidary Display 

The vestibule leads into the atrium (15.7 x 13.8 metres; 51.5 x 45 
ft), divided into three aisles by a double row of quadrangular piers. 
Those to the north are joined by round arches spanning about 2.5 
metres (8 ft), though the first is not entirely visible as it is part of the 
north wall of the vestibule; the last one rests on a half-pier with bev- 
elled edges close to the west wall of the church. The piers to the 
south, without arches, reach up directly to the ceiling beams. Only 
between the first pier and the south wall of the vestibule, a haunch 
exists that ends against the east wall of the picture gallery. The exis- 
tence of this arch, even if lower and narrower than those of the north 
aisle, suggests that, probably, there were arches along the south aisle, 


too, eliminated perhaps during 15th-century work on the ceiling, 
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General view 
of the atrium 
towards the portal. 


View of the atrium 
looking south. 








which was dropped somewhat, as shown in a fresco of the east wall 
of the entrance, the Meeting of the Three Living with the Three Dead, 
an upper section of which is partly hidden by the beam sustaining 
the ceiling next to the wall. 

The pillars have some red-stone slabs, shaped along the side edges, 
that act as capitals. The presence is striking on the second and fourth 
piers, on both the north aisle and the south one, of slabs similar to 
those of the capitals, but projecting further towards the central aisle. 
They are 40 cm (1.3 ft) from the ground in the second piers as you 
enter the atrium, and in section they penetrate only half of the ma- 
sonry of the pier, while in the last ones they are 80 cm high (2.6 ft) 
and they totally occupy the horizontal section of the pillar that at this 
point is not as thick. The function of these stone slabs is not clear. 
Recently, it has been suggested that the lower cornices of the last two 
pillars towards the church could have functioned as plinths to the 
projecting arms on which “the traverse arches must have rested, 
forming a portico in front of the church fagade”. Several scholars 
have put forth the hypothesis that the church was preceded by a 
court with four porticoes, and that, therefore, the atrium originally 
was open, and only later was it 
raised and covered. The second 
pillar on the right rests on a mar- 
ble slab with cornices and bas-re- 
lief decorations on the visible 
part, difficult to interpret. 

Along the north side of the atrium, 
a three-light window and a one- 
light window were restored in the 
1940s, while externally there are 
still traces of a door. Along the 
south side a five-light window 
and a four-light window, separat- 
ed by a pillar, illuminate the area. 
An arched portal with a stone ar- 
chitrave, now closed, once opened 
out to the old cemetery. The two 
multi-light windows were restored with the early 20th-century work, 
and externally they appear heavily framed by pillars and a concrete 
beam for structural support, while inside they are flanked by three 
pillars holding up 15th-century wooden beams, the heads of which 
were casually inserted in the Medieval openings, evidently closed up 
when the ceiling was renovated to support the room above. 
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The atrium has along its sides the lapidary display, recently re-orga- 
nized with the exhibition of the most important pieces — most of 
which were found during excavation for abbey restoration — 
arranged in a chronological order to help the visitor follow the main 
phases of the abbey’s history. 

On the left wall of the atrium there are Roman and late-Medieval 
tombstones. The former (especially architectural fragments, terracotta 
building materials, and parts of funeral monuments) are pieces that 
were re-used and found during the restoration work, so that for some 
of them it was possible to determine, after a recent cleaning by the Su- 
perintendence for Architectural, Artistic and Historical Assets of 
Friuli-Venezia Giulia, the secondary location (jambs, stairs, shelves, 
holy water stoups). For a number of these it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose they come from Concordia and that they were probably placed 
in important public buildings or funeral monuments. A fragment of 
an elegant cornice with acanthus leaves dated to about the end of 
the Ist century is attributed to the urban area of Concordia and it 
finds unquestionable comparisons in a series of fragments now kept 
in the National Museum of Portogruaro; some trachyte elements 
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must have belonged to a large public monument (perhaps the Fo- 
rum). The funeral fragments probably come from areas of the 
necropolis just outside the town or more likely on its surrounding 
land, for instance the cippus of Veneteia (1st century), first trans- 
formed into a dentilled cornice and afterwards used as a stair step in 
the abbey, and a fragment of a sarcophagus with erote (end 2nd 
century - beginning of the 3rd century), holding a tabula with the in- 
scription of the name of the deceased — according to a style typical 
of Concordia — that was re-used until the 1950s as a step. 

Like the Roman elements, most lapidary fragments of the late Me- 
dieval era were re-used in later structures of the abbey complex. They 
very likely come from religious buildings older than the monastery, 
but we can determine with certainty the origin of only a small num- 
ber of them. Of this collection of about seventy pieces, only a few 
fragments are referable to slabs or functionally whole pieces; this is 
the case of the side of a ciborium, two segments of the pergola ar- 
chitrave, a few plutei, and a series of capitals. 

From a decorative point of view, we note a certain preponderance of 
stylized vegetal motifs and geometrical designs. The fragments are 
referred to two separate groups dating from the second half of the 
8th century to the beginning of 
the 9th century. The more an- 
cient pieces, prevalently made of 
white marble (from Greece and 
Luni) were probably re-used and 
must have been the work of 
high-level craftsmen associated 
with the Cividale Longobard 
court, as suggested by the pres- 
ence of a series of decorative ele- 
ments — for example, the so- 
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called “eyes of dado”, the perforated pearls, 
and the bamboo astragal — that were con- 
sidered signature-designs in Cividale. The 
second group of fragments, made only 
with stones that came from north-eastern 
Italy's quarries, should be linked to local 
workers that used a different and simpler 
language, oriented towards the almost ex- 
clusive use of the wicker weaving motif 
with its multiple geometrical designs. 

On the south side, the fragments of a later 
period of the abbey may be attributed to 
the 12th-13th century, and on until the end of the time of the com- 
mendatory abbots (late1 8th century). 

We can admire Romanesque capitals, pinnacles belonging probably to 
a 14th-century marble polyptych (altar), small Gothic columns and 
cornices decorated with plant-shaped motifs, as well as 16th- and 
17th-century crests and inscriptions. The two fragments with the Sym- 
bol of St. Luke the Evangelist and that of St. Matthew the Evangelist also 
probably belong to the décor of the abbey (end of the 14th century 
and beginning of the 15th), and are located in the new ambo built in 
the presbytery. 

On some piers there are traces of frescoes datable to the 13th century, 
but unfortunately they are rather ruined. It is possible to make out in 
the areas in the best condition a Virgin between Two Angels (The As- 
sumption), St. Helen and St. Christopher. These paintings may be at- 
tributed to local craftsmen, and were probably done around the mid- 
13th century. They show, together with the traces of the 13th-century 
paintings of the small loggia and the antique facade of the abbey palace, 
the vigour of the patrons in a century that appears to have been of in- 
credible importance to the abbey’ history. 

Of great visual impact despite large gaps due to the passing of time, is 
the section on the church’s counter-facade (eastern side of the atrium) 
depicting the Meeting of the Three Living with the Three Dead, execut- 
ed perhaps as early as the third decade of the 14th century. The subject, 
an impressive memento mori, is inspired by a popular Medieval tale 
about the meeting of three carefree young knights with a hermit who 
shows them the terrible spectacle of the decay of three dead bodies in 
their open tombs, inviting them to reflect on life. 

Next to this fresco, near the entrance door, there is the panel with 
Doubting Thomas and its pendant, the Two Holy Bishops (perhaps 


Ambrose and Augustine). They are the frescoes that historians at- 
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tribute to Antonio da Firenze (documented between 1484 and 
1506), who seems to have worked here before he — aided by his 
shop assistants — did the large job on the walls of the vestibule in 
the closing years of his life. 

The Tuscan origin appears quite evident especially in the figures of 
the two bishops, rich in reminders of Benozzo and Andrea del 
Castagnoss painting style. 

Frescoes detached from the small loggia and the facade of the abbey 
complex are hanging on the two corner walls (north and east) at the 
end of the lapidary display. 

Besides the lunette with Sz Benedict Blessing, attributable to an artist 
active in the mid-14th century, detached from the arch above the en- 
trance door, we note the Madonna and Child executed with a fresco 
technique that recalls the sinopia, but very refined and with traces of 
colour. It was removed from the small loggia and may be attributed 
to a late-Gothic artist of the first half of the 15th century. 

There are also large fragments with St. Christopher and the Virgin and 
Child between St. John the Baptist and St. James, datable to the first 
half of the 15th century, detached from the external south wall of the 
small loggia; Three Female Figures, datable to the first half of the 14th 
century (perhaps Allegories of Virtues), removed from the building 
that stands in front of the abbey (the Chancery) in 1927, along with 
a Frieze with Grotesque Figures (two imaginary winged creatures), the 
work of a refined artist with a classical training, active in the first 
decades of the 16th century. 

A barely legible fragment from the facade of the complex shows the 
figure of St. Benedict in his Cathedra with the dove of the Holy Ghost 
over his head; it may have been painted at the close of the 15th cen- 
tury during Abbot Giovanni Michiel’s term. 


Basilica 

The visitor passes through the vestibule and then the atrium to reach 
the Basilica of St. Mary. Here, he may have the impression of enter- 
ing a building that, although restored, has maintained the original 
characteristics of Romanesque architecture unaltered in time; its plan 
has a nave with two aisles, all ending in semicircular apses. Separat- 
ing the nave from the aisles — as well as from the crypt, the raised 
presbytery, the transept, and the cupola — are piers alternated with 
columns. 

What we see today is the result of a 20th-century restoration (1905- 
1914), aimed at bringing the basilica back to its “original” character 
dating from the 11th and 12th centuries. 
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St. Benedict 
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Opposite, bottom, 
Madonna and Child 
(first half of the 15th 
century), fresco 
detached from 

the small loggia, 
now in the atrium, 
and Female Figure, 
fresco detached 
from the palace 
known as the 
“Chancery”, 

now in the atrium. 


Nave and side 
aisles. 








Authors of the work were the Superintendent of National Monu- 
ments of Venice Max Ongaro, the architect Giuseppe Torres and the 
Archpriest of Sesto Luigi Rosso. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the church was on one level 
only; the original crypt, still accessible at the close of the 16th cen- 
tury, had probably been destroyed in the 18th century; Baroque al- 
tars decorated the apses as well as the side chapels along the north 
and south aisles, while modern rectangular windows lit the interior. 
The plan of the church measures 15 x 33 m (49 x 108 ft). The nave 
is the widest and the tallest space, and is separated from the aisles 
by round arches resting on cross-shaped piers alternated with 
columns. The latter were introduced with the above-mentioned 


restoration work. 
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Most likely, the original mave was characterized by five spans sup- 
ported by pillars. 

Some of the pillars may have taken away during the 18th-century re- 
modelling, when side chapels were added onto the outer walls. Three 
large round arches, twice the size of the current ones, were opened 
up towards the aisles, thus destroying, to a great extent, the frescoes 
on the basilica’s perimeter walls. 

Ten single-light windows open onto the nave. Those to the south de- 
rive from previous Medieval opening, while those to the north and 
the counter-fagade were re-modelled or added according to ‘Torres’s 
plan, in order to better illuminate the fragments of Medieval frescoes. 
Above the entrance portal, a two-light window links the church with 
the abbey hall. 

The nave and the two aisles all show an elegant marble decoration 
for the most part done during the 20th-century restorations, mod- 
elled on the few remaining traces still existing on the counter-fagade. 
Above the architrave of the entrance portal, the lunette (which was 
cut off during the 15th and the 16th century coinciding with the 
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Erfo’s Farewell to 
his Mother Piltrude 
(14th century). 
Nave, to the left of 
the entrance portal 
of the church. 


work done in the vestibule and the atrium), still holds traces of the 
14th-century Madonna and Child, originally accompanied by two 
figures (angels or saints). Next to the left door post, there still is a 
14th-century representation of what is traditionally believed to be 
Erfos Farewell to his Mother Piltrude. 

Above the two-light window situated in alignment with the portal, a 
big shield with the Grimani coat of arms stands out; it is embellished 
with an elegant mixtilinear cornice surmounted by two allegorical 
figures holding a cardinal’s hat. Its overall style suggests a dating to 
the second half of the 16th century, during the term of the Com- 
mendatory Abbot Giovanni Grimani who, however, never became a 
cardinal, unlike his predecessor Domenico. 

The walls of the nave in the area adjacent the altar were decorated 
with Stories of the Life of St. Benedict: there were probably six sections 
on each side, arranged on two registers, traces of which are still visi- 
ble. Only two of these scenes are preserved in their entirety, one on 
either side: St. Benedict Teaches the Monks to the north and Miracle of 
St. Benedict to the south. The high quality of these two scenes reveals 
a profound knowledge of Giotto’s work on the part of the author, 
who may have come from Padua; the best-preserved parts show a 





high formal tension and refined colour sense. 

The left aisle holds the baptismal font, the simple and elegant work 
of local stone-carvers who still worked under the influence of the re- 
fined Lombard school, which had spread out in Friuli between the 
end of the 15th century and the beginning of the 16th. The Grimani 
coat of arms and initials carved on the edge of the font indicates it 
was executed in the 16th century under Abbot Giovanni Grimani. 
The baptistery was placed in its present location only in relatively re- 
cent times: in fact, it now stands in the place occupied until the 16th 
century by the altar, which the Brotherhood of St. Sebastian had had 
decorated at the sides with frescoes representing Brethren in Prayer. 
The work has convincingly been attributed to Pietro Gorizio, a 
painter well known in Concordia’s diocese at the turn of the 15th 
century. 

Next to these frescoes are two votive pictures representing Sz. Valentine, 
a very popular saint often invoked against epilepsy. They were both 
painted, close in time, in the first years of the 16thentury. 

On the north side of the nave, there is a double inscription in verse, 
dated 1725. It was composed by the learned Commendatory Abbot 
Giusto Fontanini, cardinal and bishop of Ancira (1717-1736) 
whose coat of arms stands out above the slab exalting the glorious 
past of the abbey. The verses recall the abbey’s founder Erfo and his 
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brothers Anto and Marco, sons of Piltrude, who had been abbess of 
Salt Monastery (8th century). 

The double inscription reads as follows: 

Hic ubi lene fluens se Reghena fundit in agros / Bacche, tibi caros, et tibi, 
flava Ceres / Quum Desiderius late dominatus in omnem / Italiam, pop- 
ulis regia jura daret, / Erfo vir princeps, pietate Erfo inclytus heros / Se 
famulum vovit, Virgo Maria tibi. / Quasque aedes struxit, Benedicti 
pandit alumnis, / Aris imponens grandia dona Deo. / Ad Sextum lapi- 
dem Concordia surgere vidit / Arcem Sanctorum; nomen ed inde loco. / 
Dicere non renuas, qui religionis amore / Tangeris. Erfonis molliter ossa 
cubent. 

Erfoni / Dynastae Fori Julii / Qul [sic] sub regula Sancti Benedicti / Deo 
cum suis famulatrus [sic] Piltrudi matri parthenonem / in Saltu circa 
Aquilejam / Sibi ac fratribus Antonio et Marco / Hanc Sexti Abbatiam 
/ Aliamque Sancti Salvastoris in agro Clusino / Ad montem Amiatam in 
Tuscia / De suo condidit / Justus Fontaninus / Archiepiscopus Ancjranus 
/ Et Abbas Sextensis / Post septem et sexaginta supra nongentos annos / 
Honoris et grati animi M. P. 7 Anno Salutis et Jubilei MDCCXXV. 

A confessional, carved in the Rococo style, rests against the counter- 
facade (west); it is surmounted by the Barbarigo coat of arms and it 








can be dated back to the time of this commendatory abbot, who 
commissioned it. 

Along the outer wall of the right aisle, one can notice a pointed arch 
which is believed to have been a doorway opening towards the area 
south of the church “used by the abbot on solemn occasions to enter 
into the basilica directly from his private residence”. Recently, it has 
also been interpreted as the “archway opening into a Medieval side 
chapel”. Three long one-light windows — of which only the first one 
to the west already existed in part — were opened up in the 1960s 
where two 18th-century chapels once stood, subsequently demol- 
ished, as were two corresponding ones on the north side. 

The decorations on the right aisle walls consist merely of faux mar- 
ble facing (executed for the most part by a 20th-century restorer, 
Tiburzio Donadon). On the whole, the two aisles look austere and 


elegant. 
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View of the apses 
and the transept. 


Opposite, view 
of the transept 
and the nave. 











The roof, as seen from the nave, has wooden trusses, with simple 
beams over the aisles. 

To the east, the nave leads to the crypt, accessed through two small 
doors. Both aisles end in steps climbing to the presbytery, which 
stands 2.20 metres (7 ft) higher. 

A slightly pointed arch connects the nave with the transept, which 
is contained within the perimetral walls of the church. Round arch- 
es open up on the south and north arms of the transept, as well as on 
the three semicircular apses to the east terminating the nave and 
aisles. The central apse is marked by two tall fluted columns, sur- 
mounted by plain capitals, supporting an arch that is recessed with 
respect to the wall above it. All around the base of the apse, the wall 
projects slightly and is embellished by a denticulate cornice; the two 
side columns as well as a series of small arches framing niches in the 
wall rest on this. Above, another denticulate cornice divides the space 
horizontally and forms a base for a one-light window facing east; a 
third cornice marks the impost of the apsidal basin. 

The side apses have a semicircular plan and are covered by semi- 
domes: they were returned to their original shape during the restora- 
tion work carried out at the beginning of the 20th century. Between 
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(14th century). 
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the close of the 17th century and the beginning of the 18th they had 
been turned into square-plan side chapels covered by barrel vaults, 
destroying part of the semicircular perimeter walls. 

The central part of the transept is higher and it forms a sort of crossing 
tower covered by a roof in the shape of a boat hull. Oculi and point- 
ed one-light windows that are well suited to the existing painted dec- 
orations illuminate this space. 

The apsidal area still preserves, although it is in poor condition, a vast 
cycle of frescoes done by artists of Padua trained under Giotto. The 
work dates to no later than the third decade of the 14th century, at 
the time of the abbots of the powerful Frattina family, Ermanno di 
Ludovico (1289-1325) and Ludovico di Giacomo (1325-1348 c.). 
The cycle is dedicated to the Virgin and the patron saints of the 
abbey: Peter, John, and, of course, Benedict. 

The Virgin is given the place of honour in the apsidal area, where the 
Coronation is represented in the dome as well as in the band below 
it, which is occupied by the Annunciation to the Shepherds and the 
Birth of Christ. The Stories of the Life of the Virgin must have pro- 


Episode of St. 
Benedict's Ascetic 
Life. West side 

of the crossing 
tower. 
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ceeded on the east wall of the crossing tower, continuing the Marian 
theme represented in the dome, but unfortunately they are now al- 
most entirely lost (except traces of the decorative band in the upper 
area). On the south side of the crossing tower, one can still see other 
scenes, arranged in two levels: the Death of the Virgin, the Funeral of 
the Madonna, the Assumption. 

On the west side of the crossing tower, Stories of the Life of St. Bene- 
dict are painted, again on two registers, continuing the theme start- 
ed on the walls of the nave: on the upper level, two Episodes of St. 
Benedict’ Ascetic Life, set in suggestive landscape; below, the Funeral 
of the Saint, set in a complex architectural background. 

The frescoes dedicated to St. Peter are distributed along the south 
transept and, in addition to the south wall, cover the west wall, the 
two east arches (above the side apse), and to the north, the arch that 
joins the transept and the central area of the main apse. 

The Calling of Peter is significantly placed above the apsidal dome, 
introduced with great mastery and sense of perspective in the space 
defined by the overhanging false corbels at the base of the roof. The 
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events of the first pope’s life are depicted on the south side in a fres- 
co showing the Giving of the Keys, followed by a scene where Peter 
hands the pastoral over to a kneeling Saint, to be identified as either 
St. Peter Sending Mark to Aquileia or the Giving of the Crosier to Er- 
magora, first bishop of Aquileia. 

St. Peter Sentenced to Death follows, in a dramatic rendering of the 
scene by means of opposing blocks of pictures. This construction 
helps to assimilate to some extent the presence of a disturbing element 
such as the round window, there before the execution of the fresco. 
In the lower section of the wall, the Martyrdom of St. Peter is paint- 
ed, a vast composition based on Giotto’s example that was only 
brought to light in 1967. Surviving parts are the upper section, with 
the Emperor's palace, part of the landscape, and the figure of the 
apostle crucified head downwards. This large panel is placed along- 
side the allegorical representation of the Lignum Vitae, a subject de- 
rived from Franciscan mysticism. Here, Christ is shown crucified on 
a tall tree, at the top of which stands the mystical pelican, and the 
branches of which are occupied by the prophets who had foretold the 
birth of the Messiah. At the bottom St. Bonaventura is kneeling in 
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Opposite, Lignum 
Vitae. South wall of 
the south transept. 


View of the south 
transept. 


West wall of the 
north transept. 








adoration. Next to the Franciscan saint a noble draped standing fig- 


ure is painted (probably the abbey’s patron saint, Benedict). 

Painted on the west side of the transept, once again on two registers, 
are two scenes with St. Peter and John the Evangelist: the Healing of 
the Cripple and the Resurrection of Tabita. 

The Stories of the Life of St. John (here the Evangelist and not the Bap- 
tist to whom the abbey is dedicated: but the mixing of the two saints 
was not unusual in Medieval times) are painted on two registers on 
the north wall of the crossing tower; they are in poor condition but 
we can still appreciate their beauty. They represent, from above: a 
Miracle of St. John, the Resurrection of Drusiana and St. John at Pat- 
mos. The latter is striking for the poetical inspiration that enabled the 
artist to represent the vastness of the landscape with just a few ele- 
ments: a woman dressed in light, chased by a dragon, appears in the 
sky to the saint lying prone on the ground. 

The frescoes on the west wall of the north transept are also dedicat- 
ed to St. John: the upper panel seems to represent St. John the Bap- 
tist in the Desert, but its poor state does not allow a good reading; in 
the lower square is St. John the Evangelist Ascending to Heaven. This 
fresco has a strong visual impact, centred on the figure of the Evan- 
gelist being drawn high by Christ surrounded by his court of angels. 
The complex iconographic programme decorating the presbytery is 
completed by the figures of the Evangelists painted in the pendentives 
above the north and south arches of the presbytery, as well as half-fig- 
ures of Saints, and Saints and Prophets distributed along the arches (in 
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the triumphal one, in the two joining the transept and the one above 


the main chapel), and figures of Angels in the arches above the side 
apses. 

Then, at the foot of the Holy Arch on the wall facing the altar, to the 
south is the image of the Dead Christ, along with three figures of Pa- 
triarchs, sheltering the souls of their offspring in their laps, all paint- 
ed in square panels; in the panels to the north are Our Lady of Sor- 
rows (turned towards the Dead Christ) and three Female Saints. 
Finally, some standing figures (of Female Saints, perhaps Male Saints, 
partly ruined) are painted in tall, narrow niches on the walls of the 
main apse; together with some other half-figures of Prophets set in 
the mixtilinear frames of the archways of the apse, they complete the 
rich iconographic programme carried out in the church. 

Following the restoration works when some Baroque altars were re- 
moved from the apsidal chapels, a plain altar (completed in 1933) 
was built in the left-hand side chapel: of some interest is the taberna- 
cle, which has a little gilt-silver door showing scenes referring to the 
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Our Lady of 
Sorrows and three 
Female Saints. 
North pier 
sustaining the 
Holy Arch. 


Dead Christ and 
three Patriarchs. 
South pier 
sustaining the 
Holy Arch. 


Eucharist, in the style of early Christian and late Medieval motifs. 
The statue of the Sacred Heart, placed on the right apse altar, dates 
from the same period and draws its inspiration from 19th-century 
models. 

Before the reconstruction of the crypt, along the south wall of the 
right transept of the church, there was a door leading to the sacristy, 
and the chapel of the Virgin of Health, with a cross-vault ceiling, 
the entrance archway of which interrupted a part of the Lignum Vi- 
tae fresco. Following the raising of the presbytery at the beginning 
of the 20th century, the door to the sacristy was removed and the 
arch of the chapel closed. Subsequently (1959-61), the floors of 
these areas were raised to the same level as the presbytery (just one 
door was left), thus leaving space for two corresponding rooms com- 
municating with the crypt. Again between 1959-61, a large niche 
was opened up in the north wall of the left transept to house the 
new organ. 


Sacristy 

In the sacristy we find some evidence of the abbey’s history. On the 
south wall of the first room, there is a detached fresco with panel 
backing that was originally in the present-day rectory; it shows a 
monochrome Male Bust inside a shell-shaped niche, accompanied by 
two cupids. The man, bearded and with aristocratic bearing, wears a 














cardinal’s robe. It was very probably part of a cycle 
of frescoes executed after the arrival of the Vallom- 
brosian monks, called in 1613 by the Commenda- 
tory Abbot Antonio Grimani (1593-1628). 

Next to the panel hangs an oil painting on canvas 
portraying the Deposition, an 18th-century copy, 
partial and not very faithful, of the painting Lamen- 
tation by Marco Basaiti which was sold in 1819 and 
is now conserved in Milan in the church of San 
Giorgio al Palazzo. 

On the west wall of the same room hangs the paint- 
ing of St. Valentine and Two Patrons kneeling at his 
feet, by the Friulano artist Cristoforo Diana 
(1578). Next to this work, the painting with the Madonna and Child, 
Souls Suffering in Purgatory and the Faithful in Prayer recalls the style 
of Agostino Pantaleoni, active in Friuli in the 18th century. 

On the north wall hangs an oil painting on canvas with the 7rinity, 
the work of an artist influenced by Pomponio Amalteo, who was ac- 
tive between the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

In the adjacent room, besides wooden furnishings and cupboards 
containing liturgical vestments, there is a painting on canvas showing 
Sts. Andrew, John the Baptist and Peter. \t follows schemes linked to 
16th-century Venetian traditions, but may have been done in the 
17th century. 

Also kept in the sacristy are some wooden crucifixes, a 
bas-relief in bronze-glazed gesso representing the 
Head of the Baptist, and a marble sculpture group 
with a pair of Cherubs that had belonged to one of 
the Baroque altars dismantled following the 

restoration work. 


Crypt 

The crypt is located under the presbytery and was 
restored between 1907 and 1914. Its floor is about 
a metre (3 ft) lower than that of the nave and 
aisles. 

The crypts plan corresponds to the apses, the 
transept and part of the nave of the church, so it 
might be considered a “lower church”. 

It is characterized by small bays with cross-vault 
ceilings supported on twenty columns, some rest- 
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Male Bust. South 
wall of the sacristy. 


Madonna and Child, 
Souls Suffering 
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the Faithful in 
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St. Valentine 
and Two Patrons 
(16th century). 
Sacristy. 


Trinity. North wall 
of the sacristy. 








ing on bases obtained from ancient stone elements, but all with new 
capitals. Along the outer walls there are benches with denticulated 


cornices, in part originals. 

The floor, in pinkish-white stone, was remade in 1944—45, consid- 
ering the few remaining original paving stones. 

The Urn of St. Anastasia dominates the crypt. Like all the stone frag- 
ments attributed to the mid-8th century, this urn must have been 
done by Cividale master craftsmen commissioned by high-ranking 
officials. It is one of the most important pieces evidencing the artis- 
tic culture of the early Medieval period in the upper Adriatic area. 
It shows a rich decoration on three sides of a unitary white marble 
block, probably from Greece. The most important side, that cur- 
rently serves as the covering, is divided into three sections. In the 
central section a “flowered cross” dominates, contained within a 
tondo decorated in a fishbone pattern; in the upper and lower sec- 
tions are two pairs of small arches decorated with a spiral or wave 
motif. The side pieces, on the other hand, have ten panels made up 
of the “flowering cross” repeated three or four times in a continuous 
form, decorated with small roses and daisies and by small arches 
with the tree of life. The two short sides are taken up by a tondo cir- 
cumscribing a cross with a weave motif and central four-leaf clover. 
Recent re-opening of the urn has confirmed that the interior is not 
decorated and is characterized by regular grooving along three sides 
of the block. 

Considering the shape of the urn, its dimension as well as the qual- 
ity of the marble, it is probable that it was initially a sarcophagus 
from the Roman period. Regarding its role and its placement with- 
in the Longobard abbey, recent studies propose three hypotheses, 
none of which is yet decisive, that presume an original vertical po- 
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sition: that it was used as an abbot’s cathedra, as a cathedra for the 
display of the liturgical books, or was an element of an ambo or a 
lectern. This last hypothesis seems the most plausible because it 
would have permitted the side of the urn with the cross to be dis- 
played towards the nave. The proposal that the urn was originally 
situated in the central apse of the three-apsed church recovered in 
the south court of the abbey complex, is completely hypothetical. 
The marble Annunciation, until shortly after 1945 on the high altar 
of the basilica, and the Peta (Vesperbild) in stucco are now found on 
the two altars in the two side apses. 

The magnificent Annunciation must have originally been part of a 
larger and more complex ensemble, the shape of which is still un- 
known. The superb treatment of the theme is still mindful of the 
classical solutions of Byzantine origin, and leads us to date its exe- 
cution within the last years of the 13th century, even if a dating at 
the beginning of the 14th century is not to be excluded, by an artist 
of Byzantine-Venetian training. 

The Pieta or Vesperbild, clearly of Austrian workmanship (perhaps 
in the area of Salzburg), shows for the worshipper’s contemplation 


at the fading of day the tortured body of Christ and the sorrow of 


the Virgin. The work should be dated within the first half of the 
g 
15th century and belongs to a group of sculptures existing in the re- 
y g g p p 5 
gion — but also widely circulated in other Italian regions, especial- 
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ly along the Adriatic coast — that seems to confirm that the diffu- 
sion of this theme was linked to a reawakening of Eucharistic devo- 
tion and widespread Christian piety. This was also happening 
thanks to the contribution of the German mystics at the beginning 
of the 15th century. 

On the walls of the main apse (south side) one can still discern 
traces of 14th-century frescoes, though they are barely legible; this 


suggests that the fresco decoration of the presbytery and the nave 
originally also extended to this part of the abbey. Three wooden 
sculptures (Mary Auxiliatrix, St. Anthony of Padua and St. Rocco) are 
currently grouped in the apse. They were the creation of wood- 
carvers from the end of the 19th century. In a niche of the west wall, 
there is a Bust of the Archpriest Luigi Rosso (d. 1915), a promoter of 
the 20th-century revival of the abbey and of the restoration cam- 
paign carried out there. The bust is the work of Luigi De Paoli 
(1857-1947) in 1922-23. The inscription on the base reads: “Aloy- 
sio Rosso / Archipresbitero sextensi / ab anno 1883 ad annum 1915 
/ de Hanc sacra aede restituta / 1905 1914 / optime merito.” 

On the south side of the transept, a door connects with a space be- 
neath the sacristy, made up of two communicating rooms with 
cross-vault ceilings. These were built at the end of the 1950s, when 
removal of the plaster from the sacristy walls and elimination of the 
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flooring brought to light half-pillars supporting the arches and the 


scarfing of the vaults. This indicates that the structure had once been 
built on two levels, which were reinstated during the restoration. 


Outside the Church 

Exiting by the doorway situated along the right-hand aisle, one finds 
a vast lawn where the remains of the primitive three-apsed church 
crop up here and there. 

The yard offers views of the east side of the abbot’s residence and the 
south side of the church. While the former structure is plastered and 
offers a glimpse of elements in cotto — two Medieval openings and 
a portion of wall — the south side as well as the eastern and north- 
ern ones of the basilica are of exposed brick in various patterns. 
This space south of the church, now empty, had been subdivided by 
walls (demolished in 1939) marking off the access street to the south 
entrance of the church, the presbytery courtyard, and that of the ab- 
bot’s residence. 

The south side clearly shows the different volumes making up the 
church: the atrium, the nave and aisles, the transept, the structure 
that now houses the sacristy. 

The atrium wall is characterized by a five-light window and a four- 
light window, framed by the supporting pilasters and concrete beam 
(added with the restoration of the early 20th century), on the ground 
floor; above are the round-arch one-light windows, redefined in the 
1960s, that illuminate the abbey hall. Courses of bricks in herring- 
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South facade 
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bone patterns can be seen below 
the one-light windows. At the 
point where the atrium wall in- 
tersects that of the right-hand 
aisle, one can see a scarf that has 
been interpreted as the remains 
of the baldachin of a side portal 
or the point where the vault of an 
outside chapel was joined to the 
structure. 

It is likely that over time the nave 
has conserved the same height (as 
shown by the distribution of the 
frescoes inside), but, to the con- 
trary, the aisle ceiling was 
dropped at the beginning of the 
20th century and then probably 
restored to its original height, as 
attested by a decoration in cotto 
running between the aisle wall 
and that of the sacristy. 

The sacristy itself is characterized by the narrowing of the structure 
towards the west with respect to the east. The south wall therefore 
presents an offset abutting the three-apsed church. Thus, it is be- 
lieved that the latter, which was destroyed in the 18th century, was 
connected with the church. 

The brick facing shows a large arch that frames what remains of a 
fresco, under which a second closed-up arch appears. Perhaps it used 
to provide access to the sacristy from the three-apsed church. 

The east side is characterized by the diminishing volume of the 
transept crossing tower, which rises above the unitary and compact 
crossing tower that contains the three apses. It was built up against 
the apses probably in the 15th century as a reinforcement. In 1948, 
while demolishing a stable adjoining the apse area, “the foundations 
of the central apse were explored, descending to a depth of 3.5 me- 
tres (11.5 ft) from the ground floor and opening a gap in the exter- 
nal masonry. [...] Thus came to light behind the solid brick wall, 
[...] the semicircular structure of the central apse, originally plas- 
tered, and the foundations, again semicircular, in natural stone”. The 
upper section of the wall is decorated by saw-tooth and cable mould- 
ings, and by small three-lobe arches resting on brackets, at the base 
of which runs a continuous stone cornice. 
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Three one-light windows with slightly pointed arches framed by a 
drip-stone illuminate the apses of the church, and a fourth one, the 
central apse of the crypt. Two closed-up arches of different width 
span the lower part of the wall; the wider of them, to the right, prob- 
ably connected the crypt with an adjacent chapel or with the outside 
cemetery area. 

The north side faces on a large area now planted with trees. In this 
area north of the church once rose the monastery. 

Crowded up against the transept wall rises a volume resting on piers, 
built at the close of the 1950s to house the organ. It has heavily al- 
tered the appearance of this side of the church. 

Along the wall of the side aisle, a different brick pattern indicates 
where the two 17th-century side chapels stood before they were 
eliminated in 1962. The buttress and the round arch were built at 
that time. 

In addition, there are some stone brackets placed at rather regular in- 
tervals: they probably supported the beams of the cloister roof (one 
of which is inserted in the wall closing off the modern chapels). 
Above them, a row of bricks acts as a hood moulding. This wall must 
have had frescoes with “figures of bishops wearing rich robes and low 
mitres”, but already by the beginning of the 19th century the frescoes 
were not visible. The atrium wall, with its elegant one-light window, 
the three-light window, and the many times remodelled vestibule 
wall, complete the north side. 
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General view 

of the south side, 
with the three- 
apsed church and 
the present-day 
town hall (former 


abbot's residence). 


Sesto between the Roman Era and the Early 


Middle Ages 


Monica Salvadori 


Though the interest in the history of 
Sesto al Reghena has mainly focussed 
on its abbey complex, which, as tra- 
dition has it, rose in uninhabited 
lands, the reference — attested since 
the deed of the abbey’s donation in 
762 — to the existence of a Roman 
statio ad sextum lapidem (“at the sixth 
milestone”) clearly confirms that Ses- 
to was included among the Roman 
territories. 

It was part of the lands surrounding 
the colony of Julia Concordia (today 
known as Concordia Sagittaria), 
which very probably was founded be- 
tween 42 and 40 BC by the triumvi- 
rate with the aim of distributing land 
to civil war veterans. The centre of 
Sesto was situated in a plain that had 
been made fertile and suitable for cul- 
tivation by numerous streams, ex- 
ploited from very remote times both 
as an energy source and as a means of 
communication between the sea and 
the interior. The commercial and the 
transit potential of this territory was 
heightened by the presence and the 
progressive expansion of a dense road 
network. Shaped in the Augustin era, 
it linked areas near and far: Via Pos- 
tumia from Genoa to Aquileia, Via 
Popillia-Annia from Rimini to 
Aquileia, the so-called via per com- 
pendium trom Concordia to Norico, 
and “Stradalta”, which, branching off 


from Via Postumia at Oderzo, lead 
northwards, passing the Tagliamento 
and continuing towards the Isonzo 
and the Carso. We can get an idea of 
how populous the territory around 
Sesto was from the number of farm 
settlements belonging to villae that 
have been found, including those on 
the land near Braidacurti, north of the 
village, in the area of Marignana at 
Sassilotti, in Mondine di Bagnarola, 
in Pedruje, and in Morsano. The site 
of the statio ad sextum lapidem should 
instead be identified as the village of 
Mure, ten kilometres (precisely 6 
miles) from the centre of Concordia 
along the road that followed the right 
bank of the Tagliamento towards 
Norico. 

In fact, the text of the donation of 
762 does not indicate the location of 
the statio as in the monastery area, 
which, in any case, is more than six 
miles from Concordia. On the abbey 
site, there is no evidence of settle- 
ment earlier than the three-apsed 
church, the traces of which were 
brought to light in the south area of 
the abbey church and which consti- 
tutes the first structure of the Sesto 
Christian community, datable be- 
tween the 7th and the first half of the 
8th century. The Roman materials 
conserved inside the abbey (architec- 
tural fragments, cinerary urns, funer- 
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al epitaphs, sarcophaguses without 
epitaphs, bricks, and pottery frag- 
ments) are difficult to trace, but they 
seem to be related to a fairly impor- 
tant funerary context, corresponding 
to the aforementioned statio and 
probably situated along a major road- 
way like the one linking Concordia 
and Norico, near the abbey area. At 
present, research gives no elements to 
suppose that the late Medieval foun- 
dation was superimposed on a more 
ancient building, utilizing its struc- 
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ture. The only element of continuity 
with the Roman era seems to be the 
one recently revealed by means of 
satellite images, regarding the orienta- 
tion of the three-apsed church which 
seems to follow that of a small agrari- 
an grid, limited to the area between 
the Reghena stream and the ancient 
river-bed of the Tagliamento, certi- 
fied within the principal centuriation 
of Concordia, confirming the use of 
the axes of the Roman territorial or- 
ganization still in the 8th century. 
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The Pictorial and Plastic Decorations of the Abbey 


(12th—20th Centuries) 


Paolo Casadio 


Within the abbey complex of Sesto al 
Reghena no frescoes dating before the 
12th—13th century have been con- 
served. Therefore, the evolution of the 
pictorial decorations of the basilica can 
be followed only from the second phase 
of its history, its reconstruction and en- 
largement in the Romanesque period. 
From the primitive construction (ear- 
ly Medieval) only fragments of the litur- 
gical furnishings remain, which are now 
located in the lapidary display set up 
along the north wall of the atrium. 
Most of the fragments are of good qual- 
ity, and though their range is limited, 
they help us to reassemble mentally the 
furnishings of the earliest church. 
They may be dated between the 8th 
and 9th century, and include the usu- 
al ciborium, pleutei, and transennae, as 
well as a pergula, all decorated with 
weave, cross, or animal-shaped and 
plant-shaped motifs of clear symboli- 
cal import. 

Following the reconstruction of the 
complex, between the 12th and 13th 
century the abbey patrons turned to 
artists of Venetian culture, tied to the 
Byzantine tradition, as well as to local- 
ly trained craftsmen active in the region. 
The oldest example of painting in the 
abbey complex dates from the 12th cen- 
tury, and appears to match the court- 
ly culture of the artists of Byzantine Pa- 
leologic training who worked in the 


crypt of the Aquileia basilica in the first 
half of the 12th century. It is the dete- 
riorated, but still legible, fresco with the 
Archangel Michael, perhaps part of a 
theory of saints painted on the east wall 
of the present-day abbey hall (in other 
words the facade of the basilica). We do 
not exclude that the fragment was part 
of the decoration of a chapel officiated 
by the sole abbot, later dismembered in 
the course of the various phases of re- 
modelling the complex underwent. Its 
quality makes it one of the most pre- 
cious examples of painting from that 
century in the area of the Concordia 
diocese, alongside the fragmentary fres- 
coes of the votive chapel annexed to the 
basilica of Summaga. 

Far richer in pictorial and plastic dec- 
orations is the 13th century. Thanks to 
the many restoration initiatives, sever- 
al large fragments of frescoes have been 
brought to light, affirming the vitality 
of the abbey in that century, which was 
golden as far as Italian art is concerned. 
It is not easy to give a precise date to 
frescoes that are now barely legible. One 
can, however, note the different crafts- 
men active over a span of probably just 
a few decades, in various parts of the 
complex. 

The atrium must have presented a cy- 
cle of frescoes probably with a unitary 
subject. On some of the eight piers that 
cadence this enchanting space, frag- 
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ments depicting St. Christopher, the 
Virgin Mary among the Angels and im- 
ages of other saints (St. Helen is rec- 
ognizable) are visible. The painter cre- 
ates the figures in an archaicizing man- 
ner, with broad patches of colour, 
based on an austere palette with few 
graphic devices. The cycle was very 
probably done in the 13th century by 
local craftsmen, active in other church- 
es in the Concordia area. 

Of a different cultural background — 
though very probably working in the 
same period — is the artist credited 
with the execution of the Archangel 
Gabriel in the lunette above the door- 
way to the atrium. Quite striking is the 
delicate, springlike chromatic range 
that gives life to the young winged soul, 
rendered in a way reminiscent of the 
Byzantine style, but done according to 
monumental rules. It has a decisive 
plastic sense that indicates that it was 
probably executed in the second half of 
the 13th century, in keeping with the 
western evolution of the Byzantine 
painting in the Venetian area. 

The artists who worked on the small 
loggia and the decoration of the facade 
of the abbot’s residence and in the 
abbey complex seem to be of yet an- 
other culture. 

It is important to stress that the sub- 
jects are profane (chivalrous), inspired 
by the Chansons de Geste in the small 
loggia, and of symbolic and allegoric 
moral meaning in the abbot’s residence. 
This group of works should be dated 
at about the end of the 13th century. 
They are rare subjects, even though the 
diffusion of chivalrous themes in- 
spired by the Breton cycle or the Chan- 
son de Roland is well documented in the 
Venetian area (Marca Trevigiana) bor- 
dering with Sesto’s territory. 

The small fragment, in excellent con- 
dition, discovered in 1970 falls into this 
category of taste, which was well-ac- 
cepted in the homes of dignitaries the 
likes of the abbot of Sesto (whose pow- 
er at the time was nearly comparable 
to a prince’s). It was found in a corner 
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near the entrance to the first upper sto- 
ry hall and depicts 7wo Figures of War- 
riors Duelling. It dates to the beginning 
of the 14th century and seems to have 
been inspired by miniature models, giv- 
ing us an excellent clue to the diffusion 
of these kinds of courtly chivalrous sub- 
jects in the area. 

The Annunciation, presently kept on 
the left altar of the crypt, dates from be- 
tween the end of the 13th and the be- 
ginning of the 14th century. A high 
quality work worthy of figuring next to 
the contemporary Venetian produc- 
tion, it was done by a sculptor influ- 
enced by the Byzantine tradition re- 
flected in the classical figure of the an- 
gel and the very noble one of the Vir- 
gin. The bas-relief shows a more 
Gothic taste in the architecture and in 
the naturalistic rendering of the plant- 
like motifs carved above the arches 
framing the figures. We can suppose 
that the two slabs were part of an altar 
or of a group in a prominent position 
of the abbey, dismantled in the fol- 
lowing centuries. 

The excellence of the work is explained 
by the economic possibilities of the pa- 
tron. Between the last decade of the 
13th century and the first half of the 
14th century, the abbey was run by two 
abbots belonging to the powerful Frat- 
tina family, Ermanno di Ludovico and 
Ludovico di Giacomo called Fantuccio, 
who endowed the basilica with the 
splendid paintings that still character- 
ize the building. 

The cycle of frescoes with the Virgin 
and patron saints of the abbey (Bene- 
dict, Peter, John the Baptist, here con- 
fused with the Evangelist) that deco- 
rates the walls of the apse, the transept 
and the so-called crossing tower, as well 
as the walls of the nave (including the 
counter-facade), were, in fact, execut- 
ed in the years under the Frattina fam- 
ily. The beautiful cycle is heralded, so 
to speak, on the east wall of the atri- 
um (the basilica facade), by the large 
panel with the Meeting of the Three Liv- 
ing with the Three Dead, and very prob- 








ably concluded in the crypt, which was 
destroyed in the Baroque period and 
completely rebuilt in the 20th-centu- 
ry restoration. 

The cycle, lost in part as a result of 
events in the abbey’s history, was re- 
covered thanks to the restoration cam- 
paign conducted in the basilica between 
1904-15. Even in its present reduced 
and ruined state, it still represents one 
of the most important painting cycles 
of the early 14th century in north-east- 
ern Italy, as well as one of the most con- 
spicuous examples of the reach of Giot- 
to's school in the region. 

The documents needed to date the 
work — which was probably done over 
a fairly short span of time — and to 
show where the craftsmen came from 
are missing; nevertheless, art historians 
believe that the abbey hired masters 
from the school of Giotto, from Pad- 
ua, and that the impressive project was 
done no later than the 1320s. 

An antique scholarly tradition alleges 
the existence of the date 1316 inscribed 
at the base of the Meeting of the Three 
Living with the Three Dead fresco. Un- 
fortunately this inscription has reached 
us in conditions far too bad to be able 
to interpret it. Critics have often 
doubted the correct reading of the now- 
gone inscription, but careful examina- 
tion of Paduan painting in the wake of 
Giotto’s work in the Scrovegni chapel, 
and in particular the master’s work 
completing the decoration of the choir 
stalls in the chapel, counsels reconsid- 
eration of the antique reading of the 
date 1316, advocating its plausibility. 
Giotto’s influence is so marked and the 
quality attained so high that it is diffi- 
cult to think the Sesto cycle belongs to 
later artists. Thus, it is not improbable 
that already from the second decade, 
Paduan artists of Giotto’s school could 
have worked in Sesto. 

The iconographic coherence and the 
substantially unitary look of the cycle 
do not prevent us from noticing a va- 
riety of accents in the different parts of 
the fresco, a clue that the work was di- 


vided between the master and at least 
two other artists who represented 
Giotto’s style differently; so vast and 
demanding was the undertaking at Ses- 
to that this division of labour was nec- 
essary. 

The master’s style prevails in the Sto- 
ries of St. Peter and the Lignum Vitae 
in the south transept, in the frescoes of 
the apse, in the Meeting of the Three 
Living with the Three Dead, the Stories 
of St. Benedict in the west of the cross- 
ing tower and the Stories of St. John in 
the north transept. More classic and 
sensitive to Giotto’s chromatic lesson 
in the Scrovegni is the work of the artist 
of the Stories of St. Benedict in the nave. 
The arrangement of the frescoed pan- 
els within the sequence of false over- 
hanging brackets painted at the base of 
the roof must have been of great im- 
pact when the frescoes still had all their 
force. This design was also used in the 
entire nave and it totally reformulated 
the interior sense of space. The return 
to the classic practice of decorating the 
walls with faux marble facing enhanced 
this perspective effect in nuce. The faux 
marble appears on the walls of the 
counter-fagade, as well as in the aisles 
and at the base of the Meeting of the 
Three Living with the Three Dead in the 
atrium. 

The magnificence of the execution of 
the frescoes must have been accompa- 
nied by suitable liturgical furnishings. 
Unfortunately, except for the bas-relief 
with the Annunciation mentioned 
above, we have no testimony left of 
marble altarpieces of the period. The 
inclusion in the abbey’s lapidary display 
(south side) of some pinnacles (polyp- 
tych terminals) and other architectur- 
al elements belonging to Gothic-era 
liturgical furnishings (twisted columns, 
carved frames with leaves) — found 
during some excavations in the basili- 
ca — suggest that the presbytery once 
held a marble polyptych (or altarpiece), 
done in the first half of the 14th cen- 
tury, now nearly entirely lost. From an- 
tique inscriptions we also know that 
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there were funereal monuments (of the 
abbots and members of their families). 
Therefore, the church must have had 
a very opulent appearance that has 
changed over the centuries, to the point 
that it is impossible to reconstruct it to- 
day, even only mentally. 

Not nearly as rich and competent, ap- 
parently, were the abbey patrons dur- 
ing the second half of the 14th centu- 
ry and first decades of the 15th centu- 
ry. The execution of the fresco on the 
outer south wall of the small loggia, 
with St. Christopher and the Virgin and 
Child between St. John the Baptist and 
St. James should be attributed to the 
time of the abbot Federico di Nicoluc- 
cio of Attems/Attimis (1383—1431) (as 
demonstrated by the coat of arms of the 
noble Friulano family). It is a painting 
of archaicizing style, not without 
vigour and vivid images, that reveals the 
dated culture of the artist. 

Two decorative fragments representing 
the Symbols of the Evangelists Luke and 
Matthew, part of the predella of an al- 
tar or sepulchral monument, are per- 
haps of the same period. Today they are 
located on the new ambo built in the 
presbytery for the Jubilee 2000. 

The better-conserved fragment (S¢. 
Luke’s Symbol) appears to be of good 
quality: the winged bull is treated with 
a naturalistic sensibility, even if it re- 
mains within the schemes of an out- 
dated conception of the shape it recalls. 
The execution of the fresco that, just 
a few decades later, was painted over the 
one commissioned by Abbot Attimis 
on the south side of the small loggia 
(with the same subjects) could be re- 
ferred — in light of stylistic analysis — 
to the period of the last regular abbot, 
Tommaso de’ Savioli (1431—1441). 
At present, the fresco is exhibited on 
the north wall of the atrium and 
though it is badly ruined, it seems to 
be datable around the mid-1400s, not 
much after the Madonna and Child, of 
a clear late-Gothic taste that suggests 
Michele di Matteo as its author, paint- 
ed inside the small loggia (south side) 
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and now kept — ona panel — on the 
north wall of the atrium. 

After its transformation in commenda 
the abbey was run by prestigious ec- 
clesiastical names belonging to the 
Venetian aristocracy, who, however, 
managed it through their representa- 
tives. This explains why, in most cas- 
es, the artwork was commissioned from 
local craftsmen (from the 15th centu- 
ry to the 18th century), and why the 
activity dwindled. 

However, especially in the 15th and 
16th centuries, the abbots seemed ea- 
ger to embellish the abbey complex and 
to remodel parts of it for new uses. 
Thanks to the first commendatory ab- 
bot Pietro Barbo, the structure stand- 
ing before the basilica was remodelled 
to its present shape, with the con- 
struction of the monumental wooden 
ceiling (bearing the Barbo coat of arms, 
repeated in several places) and the ad- 
justment in height of the arches sus- 
tained by piers. 

His successor, Giovanni Michiel, com- 
pleted the scheme with work on the 
facade and the small loggia. At the con- 
clusion of the project the Michiel coat 
of arms was placed on the exterior of 
the small loggia and repeated on the 
facade and again on the pier in front 
of it; the one on the exterior has been 
detached and now hangs inside the 
small loggia on the north wall. It is very 
probable that, at Michiel’s time, the 
painter Antonio da Firenze worked in 
Sesto; his presence in Udine and in 
Friuli is documented from 1484, and 
he died in Udine in 1506. 

Though the documents are lacking, it 
is believed that the two frescoes on the 
east wall of the atrium (counter- 
fagade of the basilica) showing 7wo 
Holy Bishops (Augustine and Am- 
brose?) and Doubting Thomas, are al- 
so the work of Antonio, with a prob- 
able dating at the end of the 1480s. 
Schooled in 15th-century Tuscan 
painting (from Fra Angelico to Benoz- 
zo), the painter, even though a minor 
figure, played quite an important role 





in Friuli (indeed, even Pellegrino da 
San Daniele worked in his shop, for a 
time). Perhaps Antonio’s activity in Ses- 
to was favoured by the presence — in 
those years — of Tuscan monks. The 
decision to decorate the walls of the 
vestibule probably dates back to the fi- 
nal years of Abbot Michiel’s term, and 
it cannot be excluded that the icono- 
graphic programme was drawn up by 
the monk Fra Barnaba da Firenze, the- 
ology teacher who was in Sesto in those 
years (1496). In any case, the painting 
of the large panels with /nferno, on the 
north wall of the vestibule, and Par- 
adise, with alongside it the Madonna 
and Child between St. Peter and St. John 
the Baptist on the south side, and the 
Archangel Michael on the west wall, was 
executed under Michiel’s successor, 
Cardinal Domenico Grimani, patriarch 
of Aquileia and commendatory abbot 
of Sesto from 1503 to 1523. 

The presence of the Grimani coat of 
arms on the walls of the vestibule does 
not leave any doubt about the matter. 
Since the execution of these frescoes is 
attributed to Antonio and his helpers, 
and since Antonio’s death is recorded 
in 1506, it is obvious that the work 
should be dated between 1503 and 
1506. This was the last really impor- 
tant pictorial cycle executed in the 
abbey. 

Even if it seems hopelessly obsolete for 
such a late date, the decoration of the 
vestibule is of great interest from the 
iconographic point of view. The deli- 
cate chromatic range and the sequence 
of saints depicted in an almost neo-Me- 
dieval style, arranged in superimposed 
rows, crowning the group of the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin is quite moving. 
Cardinal Grimani entrusted the care of 
the abbey to his nephew, Pietro, a 
knight, who had himself portrayed in 
prayer next to the Madonna and Child 
on the east wall of the small room, now 
called the Audience chamber, on the 
south side of the vestibule. Even in this 
case he turned to a local artist who ex- 
ecuted the votive-dedicatory fresco 


taking as his example Giovanni Belli- 
ni’s highly successful renderings of the 
theme. 

The embellishments of the entrance 
tower in front of the church were also 
executed under the pontificate of 
Domenico Grimani. 

An episode of some artistic interest took 
place at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, when Marco Basaiti (c. 1470- 
1530) was commissioned to do the al- 
tarpiece with the Lamentation. Unfor- 
tunately, the work was sold in 1819 
and it is presently kept in the sacristy 
of the church of San Giorgio al Palaz- 
zo, in Milan. A copy of the painting is 
kept in the sacristy of Sesto; done by 
a mediocre local artist, it is partial and 
not very faithful. 

The presence of commendatory abbots 
belonging to the Grimani family deeply 
marked the life of the abbey: Domeni- 
co was succeeded by his nephew Gio- 
vanni, who was succeeded in his turn 
by his nephew Antonio. The presence 
of three stone crests with the Grimani 
coat of arms in the abbey lapidary dis- 
play suggests the presence of sepulchral 
monuments or furnishings commis- 
sioned by the abbots or their repre- 
sentatives. 

The commission of the baptismal font 
is certainly Giovanni Grimani’s. It has 
a simple and essential shape, and today 
is located in the left aisle, where the old 
altar to St. Sebastian once stood. Very 
probably, the large crest with probably 
the family coat of arms above the two- 
light window at the centre of the 
counter-fagade was commissioned by 
Giovanni Grimani, too. 

Alongside the abbey patrons, the lay as- 
sociations, such as the Brethren, were 
also active, even if few works of art re- 
main tied to their piety. 

St. Sebastian’s Brethren, for example, 
commissioned the frescoes on the 
north wall of the left aisle, with the 
kneeling brethren at the sides of the al- 
tar; the frescoes were later removed to 
make room for the baptismal font. 
They were executed at the beginning 
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of the 16th century by Pietro Gorizio, 
who is documented in various towns of 
western Friuli between the end of the 
15th century and the beginning of the 
16th century. Even if it is a work of a 
minor craftsman, the quality seems 
good and the care and human warmth 
with which the faces of the brethren are 
depicted make it interesting. 

The altarpiece with St. Valentine — 
probably commissioned by a patron 
more modest than the abbey — done 
by the Friulano Cristoforo Diana in 
1578 and now kept in the sacristy, doc- 
uments the good level reached by the 
Friuli school of painting in the second 
half of the 16th century. Apart from the 
intentional iconographic archaism of the 
tiny figures of the patrons at the saint’s 
feet, quite evident is the influence of 
Amalteo’s refined manner and chro- 
matic sensibility. We cannot rule out 
that Diana himself — a good fresco 
painter — did the large Grimani crest 
above the lunette on the counter-fagade 
of the basilica in the same period. 

The decoration of the building today 
used as the rectory may be referred to 
the period of the last Grimani abbot, 
Antonio. Only one fragment with a 
Half-Figure of a Cardinal remains, 
now detached and kept in the sacristy. 
The decoration probably was executed 
after the arrival of the Vallombrosani 
monks (1613) at Antonio Grimani’s be- 
hest, as he was unfavourably impressed 
by the relaxed life of the monks who 
were running the abbey. 

The figure of the prelate (mono- 
chrome) is conceived as a carved bust 
positioned on a pedestal within a 
niche, and one cannot exclude that the 
small cycle of which the fragment was 
part was an exaltation of the eminent 
personalities of the new order called in 
to run the abbey. It is, however, an 
episode of modest commitment that re- 
veals a scarce interest in the improve- 
ment of the abbey on the part of the 
people in charge. 

The commendatory abbots who fol- 
lowed in Sesto in the 17th century — 
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Silvestro Marcantonio Morosini 
(1628-1636), Marino Zorzi (1636— 
1653), Camillo Astalli Pamphili 


(1653-1654), Carlo Pio di Savoia 
(1654—1689) and Giovanni Battista Ru- 
bini (1689-1707) — did not leave any 
significant paintings or sculptures in the 
abbey complex. 

In that century the facade of the palace 
(now the town hall) was probably re- 
done. It is dominated by the coat of 
arms of Abbot Carlo Pio di Savoia, to- 
gether with another three crests placed 
there in the following century. Also be- 
tween 1600 and 1700, new liturgical 
furnishings (marble altars) were prob- 
ably introduced into the basilica, sub- 
sequently removed during the 20th- 
century restorations; the scarcity of doc- 
umentation about them makes their il- 
lustration impossible, although some 
figures of angels and cherubs from the 
altars are kept in the storeroom of the 
abbey lapidary. 

Amongst the 1 8th-century abbots Gio- 
vanni Alberto Badoer (1707-1714), 
Giovanni Francesco Barbarigo (1714— 
1717), Giusto Fontanini (1717—1736), 
Girolamo Colonna di Sciarra (1736-— 
1763), and Giovanni Corner (1763— 
1789), the figure of the erudite Gius- 
to Fontanini (originally from San 
Daniele del Friuli) stands out. He had 
his crest put on the facade of the com- 
plex (now removed and hung on the 
north side of the small loggia), and ac- 
tively promoted the badly needed 
restoration works. 

Fontanini greatly increased, with doc- 
umentary research projects, our knowl- 
edge of the antique origins of the abbey: 
a slab set in the left aisle bears one of 
his poetic compositions that illustrates 
the glorious origins of the abbey and 
praises the fertile site where it arose. 
Abbots Badoer, Colonna di Sciarra and 
Corner also had their crests put on the 
facade of the abbot’s residence. Abbot 
Barbarigo commissioned the magnifi- 
cent confessional placed at the begin- 
ning of the left aisle (under Barbarigo’s 
coat of arms) masterfully designed and 


carved with extraordinary virtuosity in 
keeping with the mature Rococo style. 
For the ancient abbey, its transforma- 
tion into a parish, the end of the Venet- 
ian republic, and the succession of 
events in Friuli’s history in the 1800s 
marked the beginning of a dark period. 
Already at the close of the 18th centu- 
ry, the place appeared to erudite visi- 
tors (such as Father Angelo Maria 
Cortinovis, who left a report about his 
visit) with the arcane charm of a mon- 
ument that had once hosted important 
events and was now sunk into the si- 
lence and picturesque solitude that en- 
veloped the ancient ruins. 

Advocate of the rebirth of the ancient 
structure at the end of the 19th centu- 
ry was Archpriest Luigi Rosso, who, 
with determination and enthusiasm, 
promoted the restoration campaign that 
took place between the first years of the 
20th century and the start of the First 
World War, which gave the basilica its 
present-day appearance. The restoration 
works, directed by the architect 
Giuseppe Torres with the supervision 
of the superintendent of Venice, Max 
Ongaro, tried to recreate the original 
appearance of the interior by rebuild- 
ing the crypt and removing the Baroque 
altars in the presbytery area. 

The decoration of the cavity, re- 
designed with alternated piers and 
columns, was meant to reproduce the 
original decoration with faux marble 
facing, which completed the cycle of the 
14th-century frescoes rediscovered and 
highlighted by the restoration. 

Of the decoration done at the time by 
the painter and restorer Tiburzio Don- 
adon (1881-1961), only the geometri- 
cal motifs on the counter-fagade and on 
the wall of the aisles and nave remain. 
The ciborium built on the high altar, 
imitating similar manufactures found in 
basilicas of paleo-Christian foundation 
in the northern Adriatic area (like the 
one in Parenzo), was dismantled and 
destroyed during the Second World 
War. Some neo-Gothic stone niches 
(kept in storage) remain, executed at the 


time for the installation on the high al- 
tar of the relief with the Annunciation, 
later placed on the left altar of the crypt. 
The adaptation of the internal space to 
the Medieval simplicity reproposed in 
the modern restorations has continued 
over the past decades, with the removal 
of the altars (probably late Baroque) 
from the side walls to inside the 
chapels, and with recovery of fragments 
of frescoes of the abbey by detaching 
more recent layers of painting that cov- 
ered them. 

Thus was assembled a small collection 
of frescoes — detached and exhibited 
in the small loggia and on the north wall 
of the atrium, next to the late Medieval 
section of the lapidary display — that 
will make it possible to recompose, even 
if only along the main lines, the histo- 
ry of the abbey. 

Similarly, in the small room called the 
Audience chamber, which opens off the 
south wall of the vestibule, there is a col- 
lection of altarpieces removed from the 
abbey and other paintings on canvas 
originally exhibited in the basilica. 
Thus, there is now a small art gallery, 
completed by the paintings kept in the 
sacristy, that fills in the picture of the 
abbey’s centuries-old interest in art. 
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Aerial view 
of the abbey. 


The Abbey in the 1900s. The Rediscovered Architecture 


Umberto Trame 


The abbey of Sesto was founded around 
the middle of the 8th century, destroyed 
or badly damaged by the Hungarian in- 
vasions of the 10th century, and rebuilt 
and renovated alongside the ancient 
three-apsed church, starting with the 
crypt, the choir above it, and the apse 
complex, in the Romanesque style, be- 
tween the 11th and the 12th century. 
It does not stray from the basic char- 
acteristics of Benedectine monastic ar- 
chitecture, conceived mostly as a forti- 
fied building complex, with all the nec- 
essary functions for the cloistered life 
(church, cloister, abbot’s residence, 
chapter room, dormitory, refectory, 
kitchen, and so forth), as well as the sec- 
ular ones (guest-rooms, chancellery, 
hospice, etc.). The latter, even if in- 
cluded in the walled complex, are out- 
side the cloistered area, arranged around 
a public square. Even in Sesto this mod- 
el remains. 

Still today, the abbey complex is sur- 
rounded by a moat that separates it 
from the village and, together with the 
entrance tower and the remains of the 
enclosure walls, testify to its origins as 
a fortified place. Towers and walls are 
represented in 15th- 16th-century pic- 
tures of the abbey, and in the few doc- 
uments that remain there is frequent 
mention of the repair of fortified parts. 
Of the whole complex, only a few of the 


buildings remain, fully transformed and 
remodelled. But the layout can still 
clearly be made out. The main build- 
ings are located around the so-to-speak 
“public” square within the abbey com- 
plex. To the west the palace known as 
the “Chancery” rises, to the north the 
bell tower and the Renaissance portal 
linking it to the small loggia, the en- 
trance portico of the basilica, and the 
abbot’s residence (now the town hall). 
Past the Renaissance portal, to the 
north, is a green where some of the 
monastic buildings once stood, today 
completely gone. Buildings south of the 
church were also demolished over the 
years, perhaps part of a cloister and oth- 
er houses, so today the church appears 
to be isolated, stripped of the cloisters 
that flanked it. This explains the dis- 
continuity of the facades to the north 
and the south. 

Of the original Longobard architectural 
nucleus, only traces of the three-apsed 
church remain, south of the church. 
Modern restorations have highlighted 
the outcroppings on the ground surface. 
The original Romanesque church — 
probably with a nave and aisles divid- 
ed by piers and ending in semi-circu- 
lar apses, crypt and presbytery — has 
undergone, since the 13th century, con- 
tinuous modifications to both the in- 
terior of the basilica and the space join- 
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ing it to the monastery. The whole area 
of the presbytery was elevated, forming 
a transept contained within the width 
of the basilica, but higher than the aisles 
and nave, forming a sort of square tibu- 
rio, or crossing tower, where it intersects 
the nave. Therefore, it was necessary to 
buttress the apses with a continuous 
wall that shored up the new transept, 
hiding in this way the original circular 
form of the apses. 

Also the atrium and the vestibule in 
front of the church, and the annexed 
rooms, show several different phases 
tied not so much to typological changes 
as to the connections with the con- 
struction of the abbot’s residence, built 
around the same time. The portico and 
vestibule become more part of the 
monastery than the basilica’s. The last 
important works, which brought the 
whole forepart to the state that was 
brought to light by the 20th-century 
restorations, date back to the 15th cen- 
tury when, at the time of the com- 
mendatory abbots Pietro Barbo and 
Giovanni Michiel, the atrium, vestibule 
and the small loggia were completely re- 
modelled. 

Again in the Renaissance period, the 
“Chancery” palace was largely restruc- 
tured (12th—13th century), a portal ad- 
jacent to the bell tower was built, and 
the entrance tower was restructured, as 
well. 

The restorations of the abbot’s residence 
date, instead, to the 17th century. Seek- 
ing a new look similar to the Venetian 
villas and more suited to the function- 
al requirements of the time and to the 
preferences of the Venetian abbots 
(Grimani, Morosini, Zorzi), the origi- 
nal Medieval buildings were connected, 
increasing their depth towards the 
square, thus completely destroying the 
original Medieval facade aligned with 
the atrium of the basilica. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries the 
church underwent deep transformations 
attempting to give it a modern charac- 
ter. Thus, at the beginning of the 20th 


century, when the superintendent of 
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monuments Max Ongaro of Venice 
called upon Giuseppe Torres — at the 
time in his thirties, future professor of 
Restoration of monuments and sacred 
architecture at the Regio Istituto Su- 
periore di Architettura in Venice — to 
take charge of the restoration works of 
the Benedictine abbey in Sesto al 
Reghena, the complex was reduced to 
a terrible state due to neglect, abandon, 
and transformations carried out in re- 
cent centuries. 

The entrance portico was closed up and 
the structure reduced to the functions 
of housing and storage area, together 
with two side rooms of the vestibule. 
The one-light and the three-light win- 
dows to the north, the four-light and 
the five-light windows to the south of 
the atrium were all closed up. In the up- 
per hall, the windows and the three- 
light windows were also reduced and 
partly closed, and the space turned in- 
to a partitioned storeroom. The crypt 
was demolished and the church floor 
brought to a single level. Some of the 
vertical supports were eliminated in or- 
der to double the arch spans. The win- 
dows of the side apses were also closed 
up. Four new chapels with Baroque al- 
tars were opened in the walls of the 
aisles. The clerestories of the nave were 
altered and the ceiling dropped. The 
large arch that opened on the side 
chapel of the sacristy was built on the 
south side of the transept (both rooms 
were rebuilt by demolishing the crypts 
underneath, to adapt to the new level 
of the presbytery and transept). All the 
inner space of the church and what was 
left of the rooms more closely related 
to the monastery were altered. 

Thus began a period of reflection in- 
volving the whole architectural com- 
plex and taking up not only the state 
and character of the monument but al- 
so, and necessarily, the principles of 
restoration: there was no apparent con- 
cession to the Romantic theory of the 
French school, and not even any prej- 
udice in the direction of work strictly 
intended to consolidate and conserve 





Longitudinal section 


of the church. 


Drawing by G. Torres 


(Superintendence 


of Trieste, Drawing 


Archive). 








at the present-day state (in Sesto’s case 
impossible). 

In the structures preceding the basilica 
— portico, vestibule, atrium and upper 
halls — the original architectural fea- 
tures were only hidden, and this was the 
single alteration carried out; the restora- 
tion work only had to draw them out 
without further invention. However, 
the basilica itself had undergone such 
radical transformations that they 
changed the concept itself of the struc- 
ture. Thus, there are two main ques- 
tions that call for attention, today as in 
the past: the architectural features of the 
crypt in the unity-separation that this 
place induces, in the Romanesque ar- 
chitecture, between the hall and the 
presbytery; the formal characteristics of 
the vertical supports of the aisles and 
naves (walls, pillars, columns). 

That the church in Sesto was built with 
the presbytery over a crypt is certain; De 
Nores talks about it in 1584 when he 
visited it and noted the state of aban- 
don because of the water infiltrations; 
Cortinovis talks about it in 1798, men- 
tioning how, in the already transformed 
church, he saw traces of vaults sustain- 


ing the presbytery. 
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But at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, in the absence of iconographic 
documents and considering the pauci- 
ty of the traces discovered in the crypt, 
on what basis could a scholar imagine 
a reconstruction? 

The first project by Torres defines the 
space of the crypt directly visible and 
accessible from the nave, starting the de- 
scent to the crypt with the last pillar (as 
shown in a drawing conserved in the 
Superintendence in Trieste), according 
to a model of western Padua outside the 
Venetian traditions. The alternation of 
the pier-column-pier in the nave and 
aisles also represents a typology that in 
the Venetian area can only be found 
around Vicenza, Verona (churches of 
Santi Felice e Fortunato in Vicenza, San 
Lorenzo and San Zeno Maggiore in 
Verona, San Floriano in Valpolicella, 
San Pietro in Villanova and San 
Michele in Belfiore) and then beyond, 
in the Lombard-Emilian area. In the la- 
goon area, the Romanesque architecture 
of the 11th and 12th centuries is still 
strongly tied to paleo-Christian, Byzan- 
tine, and Exarchal architecture, derived 
from the classic world, as could be seen 
in Aquileia and in Torcello, and in mi- 
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nor examples in Grado, Concordia, and 
Caorle, or in the nearby Summaga (in 
the latter two cases, with pillars instead 
of columns). This feature was so strong 
that at the sight of a church complete- 
ly structured on heavy piers, Cortino- 
vis imagined a possible structure above, 
to mask the ancient Romanesque 
colonnade: “The nave and aisles,” he 
writes, “are supported by piers and not 
by columns, but the piers perhaps cov- 
er columns enclosed within, because 
they are formed by stone slabs, once 
painted but now white, leaving just 
barely visible some painting and the 
joints that connect them.” 

Also the German Benedictine models 
of Oberzell and Mittelzell in Re- 
ichenau, which some historians believe 
to be the inspiration of the abbey in Ses- 
to, show integrity of the vertical sup- 
ports along the aisles and nave, that is, 
they were either all piers or all columns. 
Now, considering that during the 
restoration works, no parts of columns 
or capitals or plinths were found (as in- 
stead happened in the crypt), it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the restoration 
“brought the building to a finished state 
that it had never had at any given time”. 
The project for the crypt, which had it 
open towards the nave, was rejected by 
the Superior Board for the Antiquities 
and Fine Arts, in light of “great diffi- 
culty of a certain and logical recon- 
struction’. But the following project, 
approved on 14 November 1911 and 
then carried out, seems to us equally un- 
certain. 

The relationship between the nave and 
the presbytery, when the latter is raised 
because of the crypt, shows in the Ro- 
manesque context a progressive stan- 
dardization towards two fundamental 
schemes. In the first, earlier, and pre- 
sent in the lagoon area — St. Mark’s, 
Torcello, Aquileia — access to the crypt 
is to one side, in a nearly secluded way, 
in order not to sacrifice the direct rap- 
port between the nave, presbytery, and 
apse. Steps lead directly from the nave 
to the presbytery and exalt the princi- 
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ple of continuity and the unidirection- 
ality of the basilica layout (this is also 
the model used in the Benedictine 
church of Oberzell). This is also the case 
with particular solutions — as in Pom- 
posa where the rise to the presbytery, 
even if direct steps are not resorted to, 
still happens in the nave. 

In the second scheme, the relationship 
that is privileged is instead the one be- 
tween the nave and the crypt. The space 
of the nave tends to “slip” towards the 
crypt, and the upper presbytery, acces- 
sible via side staircases, represents an up- 
per level separate from the rest of the 
church. In this case, as in San Zeno in 
Verona or in San Miniato in Florence, 
the floor levels multiply and the pres- 
bytery is placed over a platform, en- 
dowing it with complexity, but also ex- 
traneousness compared to the com- 
pactness of the nave-crypt layout. 

In Sesto, the simplicity of the type and 
the small dimension of the elementary 
wall structure tends towards a Ro- 
manesque style that developed in the 
Venetian area, even if translated in ser- 
mo rusticus piers instead of columns — 
not without original spatial innovations 
such as the crypt, or added ones, such 
as the crossing tower. 

But in the crypt thus arranged, and the 
relationship thus defined, with the nave 
and aisles and with the raised presbytery, 
once again a layout of Venetian origin 
with St. Mark’s as its inspiration blend- 
ed with glimmers of northern Italian 
character in the analogies with the 
crypts and oratory found in the Pieve 
di San Michele or in the San Silvestro 
abbey in Nonantola. In this case, as re- 
cently observed, the monastic church — 
the religious centre of which is the iso- 
lated presbytery —and the pilgrim’s 
church — the religious centre of which 
is the presence of saint’s relics in the 
crypt — here overlap, even if they re- 
main separate. 

Giuseppe Torres, in this by now un- 
recognizable place, is carrying out a re- 
construction based certainly on an 
“archaeological” examination of the still 


Interior view 
of the church. 





remaining traces of the Romanesque, 
but integrated by an examination — as 
Giandomenico Romanelli would say — 
“of the languages, indeed, of the lan- 
guage, the Venetian-Byzantine one, and 
the atmospheres, assemblages and cita- 
tions and above all allusions and evo- 
cations that enrich the material quali- 
ty of the architectural objects so con- 
ceived and achieved”. 

Torres’ historicism is vigorous, sup- 
ported by a good figurative culture, and 
knowledge of materials and building 
techniques continually reviewed in his 
activity as a restorer. And the result in 
Sesto, small as it is, is the great unity 
of the whole, made even more credible 
by the frescoes discovered or integrat- 
ed by Donadon. 

It matters little if the plan of the nave 
and the access to the crypt copies north- 
ern Italy models foreign to the Venet- 





ian tradition. It matters little if the ver- 


tical supports and the intercolumnation 
in the aisles are of a 19th-century ele- 
gance foreign to the Romanesque. 
The church thus renovated took on a 
such clear style that all successive 
restorations, until the last one in the 
1980s — which was extraordinary 
from the technical point of view — 
could only complete it in a sort of for- 
mal unity progressively achieved. 
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Dotazione sestense 
(762). 


From the Monastic Foundation to the Suppression 
of the “Commenda”: Elements of the Historical Events 


Maurizio Malachin 


The abbey appears for the first time in 
the Dotazione sestense (Endowment of 
Sesto), dated 762; it is the oldest doc- 
ument of the Longobard period re- 
garding western Friuli. Drawn up in 
four copies, it makes clear the noble in- 
tentions of the founders, stating: ...e7- 
fo et anto seu marco germani in laico 
ante costitui diuina inspirante gratia ed- 
ificauimus monasteria dua in finibus 
foroiulanensis. Unum in locum quae uo- 
catur Sexto ad honorem semperque uir- 
ginis dei genitricis mariae et beatorum 
iohannis baptiste et petri apostoli 
christi... Et alio monasterio edift- 
cauimus in ripa que uocatur salto. 

The main characters of the deed, 
drafted in the Emilian abbey of Nonan- 
tola, are Erfo, Anto and Marco, three 
brothers of the Longobard aristocracy 
who a few years earlier had embraced 
the monastic life. In it they gave all the 
belongings of the fara (family clan) to 
two Benedictine funds they had previ- 
ously created, on an unknown date. We 
are talking about Santa Maria, San 
Pietro e San Giovanni Battista, in the 
curtis of Sesto, of which they were the 
lords, and of a female monastery with 
the same name in Salt, near Povoletto. 
About the reasons for the monastic 
choice of an entire aristocratic family, 
the distance of the three, and the time 
passed between the foundation of the 
abbey in Sesto and its endowments, 


one can only guess, taking into con- 
sideration the context. 

In the Longobard period, the axis of 
Via Annia e Postumia had become the 
border between the duchy of Friuli and 
the Byzantine possessions, so that the 
safer inner roads had become more 
important: the so-called “Stradalta”, by 
then the only link between Friuli and 
the Po Valley, and the via per com- 
pendium that joined Concordia to the 
road to Norico. Sesto was in a privi- 
leged position between the two. 
From there one could easily control al- 
so the two river axes used since Roman 
times, the terminals of which belonged 
to the Byzantines: the Lemene with its 
port in Caorle, and the Livenza, 
which linked the port of Oderzo with 
the sea. 

The depopulation of Concordia and 
the moving of the bishop’s see to Caor- 
le, had given to the statio of Sesto a 
strategic importance not known be- 
fore. 

The Longobard kings wanted to con- 
trol Sesto directly and they organized 
it in an administrative system as a cur- 
tis regia, assigning it to a trustworthy 
fara. The assets donated by the three 
brothers to the monasteries, in addi- 
tion to the territory between Sesto and 
Lorenzaga, also extended through all 
Friuli, along the “Stradalta” and the 
route to Norico with offshoots towards 
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Ampezzo and Belluno on the axes that 
linked Friuli and Veneto. 

In 771 the Longobard kingdom col- 
lapsed against the Franks. Charle- 
magne did not underestimate the key 
role that the Longobard abbey played 
in the organization of the territory, in 
the defence of strategic nodes, in the 
teaching of a faith tied to the ideolo- 
gy of the imperium. 

He reconfirmed the original possessions 
with some additions on site, but espe- 
cially he gave it immunity: the abbey 
became independent of the secular 
power and the abbot took over the fis- 
cal, administrative, judiciary and mil- 
itary prerogatives of the lords over the 
centuries in the territory of the 
monastery. He was elected by the 
monks and recognized the king’s au- 
thority as was fitting of a royal abbey. 
Sesto entered into a phase of growth, 
thanks to the increased importance of 
western Friuli in the Carolingian con- 
text and to the Longobard nobles’ do- 
nations to “their” abbey as well as the 
Franks’. 

In 778 Masselione, Frankish duke of 
Friuli, donated to the abbey “for spir- 
itual salvation and the stability of 
Charlemagne’s reign” (!) the villa in 
Forni and its territory, which was added 
to Azzano X, Blessaglia, Villa, and An- 
none, as well as new possessions in 
southern Friuli and Veneto. 

Sesto became the most important 
Benedictine foundation in Friuli, as 
well as the sole religious point of ref- 
erence deeply rooted in the territory be- 
tween the Lemene and the Livenza 
rivers. 

In 899 the duchy of Friuli was sacked 
by the Hungarians in the first of twelve 
raids that in the following fifty years 
brought it to its knees, exterminating 
more than half the population and de- 
stroying the homes and socio-economic 
fabric. 

The lack of documents allows us only 
to guess about Sesto’s fate. The archives 
may have been burnt during the raids, 
as in other monasteries in Friuli. It is 
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unlikely that the abbey was spared the 
devastation that hit the nearby Con- 
cordia, but the extent of the damage is 
unknown and excavations to date have 
not provided confirmation of the his- 
toriographical tradition of a recon- 
struction of the complex after the Hun- 
garian devastation. 

In 967 Otho I, while re-organizing 
Friuli, granted to the patriarch of 
Aquileia the abbey of Sesto with all its 
belongings; two centuries after its 
foundation, the abbey temporarily lost 
its autonomy and became one of the in- 
stitutions subject to the patriarch, lord 
of Friuli. 

The few documents afterwards offer a 
nebulous picture of the abbey between 
the end of the 11th century and the 
12th. 

A memorial sent by the monks to Pope 
Alexander III in 1187 to denounce the 
abuses committed by the Patriarch Po- 
pone (1019-1042) and by his three 
successors to the abbey, shows the 
growing discontent for the curtailing of 
their independence. But the contrast 
with the patriarchs smoothed over in 
1181 when an abbot of Sesto, Got- 
tifredo, became patriarch. The abbey 
therefore gained importance in the pa- 
triarchate, even managing to re-obtain 
from the pope the right to vote their 
own abbot. 

This justifies the results of the studies 
about the origins of the present-day ab- 
bot’s residence, which suggest that the 
construction of the church and the atri- 
um started in the second quarter of the 
12th century and concluded in the fi- 
nal years. 

During the patriarchate, with the pro- 
gressive sharpening of the crisis of the 
empire and the rise of the local pow- 
er, Sesto underwent a period of ups and 
downs tied to the personality and the 
influence of the residing abbots. 

To Abbot Stefano (1218-1245) may 
be attributed a long work of defence 
and an increase of Sesto’s patrimony, 
accompanied by important building ac- 
tivities: the construction of the new 
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abbey palace, the raising of the porti- 
coes of the atrium, and perhaps the 
construction of the so-called Chancery 
place. 

With Ermanno (1289-1325) and 
Lodovico (1325-1348) of the Frattina 
family, after a complex and torment- 
ed period of political and religious 
events that invested the whole western 
area of the patriarchate, Sesto knew a 
period of prosperity. 

The abbots, sure of their support, could 
defend their patrimony and increase it 
with the acquisition of an important 
military fortress such as the castrum of 
Versiola. Concern for the security of 
the abbey gave rise to a series of forti- 
fication projects: at the beginning of the 
1300s the entrance doors were built, 
the walls reinforced, and most impor- 
tant of all, some towers were built giv- 
ing it the look of a fortress, that it still 
retains, even if it has changed over the 
centuries. [he Frattina abbots remod- 
elled and embellished the monastery 
structures, as well; they had a small ex- 
ternal loggia built, frescoed with a pro- 
fane chivalrous subject; they executed 
numerous restoration works, and above 
all they commissioned a great cycle of 
frescoes within the church. 

The presence in the monastery of a rel- 
evant number of the abbot’s relatives 
and friends made life at the abbey more 
genteel, so that between the 13th and 
14th centuries it did not take part in 
the currents of renewal within the 
Benedictine movement. 





In any case, Sesto legitimized itself with 
a role deeply felt since the origins, 
strange for a monastic institution: the 
pastoral care of its possessions. 
Already in 1236 it supported about fifty 
parishes and oratories of which it chose 
the priests. It welcomed the pilgrims. 
Its monks celebrated mass for the peo- 
ple of Sesto, and granted, to whoever 
desired it, the burial in their cemetery, 
maintaining a deep relationship with 
the population. 

From the mid-1200s the taking root of 
the Mendicant orders obliged the 
abbey to compete with a proposal that 
better interpreted the needs of a soci- 
ety that was now more complex than 
the agricultural one. 

Besides, in the area between the 
Lemene and the Livenza the rebirth of 
the commercial traffic had launched a 
new protagonist: the town of Por- 
togruaro with its port and its traffic. 
The bishop of Concordia himself lived 
there. 

These factors explain the slow decline 
of the abbey in the second half of the 
14th century, coinciding with the en- 
try into the papacy’s sphere of interest. 
When Ludovico was elected, he had to 
pay a large sum to the pope of Avignon, 
implicitly recognizing the principle of 
reservation (the pope's right to appoint 
to the major benefices). After him it be- 
came practice: in 1349 it was the pope 
who appointed to Sesto’s cathedra the 
French philo-Avignon priest Michele 
da Neuro, who was succeeded by Fed- 
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erico d’Attimis in 1384. His adminis- 
tration saw the Venetian conquest of 
Friuli (1420). 

After Federico, Sesto entered St. Mark’s 
sphere of interest and did not come out 
of it until the suppression. 

The Venetian pope Eugene IV chose 
as Federico’s successor Tommaso de’ 
Savioli (1431-1441), a Paduan lawyer 
who had embraced the ecclesiastical ca- 
reer. Member of the monastic reform- 
ing congregation of St. Justine, Tom- 
maso was above all an educated man. 
Instead of residing in Sesto, he chose 
to follow the pope, working in the the- 
ological controversies of the Councils 
of Basle and Ferrara. 

‘Tommaso was the last abbot obliged to 
the residence, and perhaps his nomi- 
nation was an intentional preparation 
for the passage to commenda. 

This institution, created in 1440, al- 
lowed the holder of an ecclesiastic as- 
signment to enjoy the income of a 
cathedra and to carry out the annexed 
duties without residing in the see. Ses- 
to was one of the first institutions to 
be in commenda. 

When Savioli died (in 1441), Eugene 
IV gave the commenda to his nephew 
Pietro Barbo, author of the Benedictine 
reformation, already a cardinal, and the 
future pope Paul II. It does not seem 
he ever resided in Sesto, limiting him- 
self only to commissioning some repairs 
to the bell tower and to the governor's 
palace (formerly known as_ the 
“Chancery” ). 

Barbo, once pope, gave the commen- 
da to his nephew Giovanni Michiel 
(1464—1503). To him the restoration 
of the bell tower, the beginning of the 
work on the atrium and the external 
loggia are due, as well as the renewal 
of the defensive walls. 

When he died, a high Venetian prelate 
succeeded him: Domenico Grimani, al- 
ready commendatory patriarch of 
Aquileia (1503-1523). After him the 
Grimani family kept possession of the 
abbey for 125 years. During this peri- 
od modernization works were under- 
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taken in today’s entrance tower and the 
abbot’s residence (now town hall) was 
remodelled, taking on its present-day 
form. 

Of the abbots who succeeded the Gri- 
manis the most famous was Giusto 
Fontanini (1717-1736), a native of 
Friuli. A man of great culture, he passed 
all his life in Rome, frequenting the 
great men of letters of that period and 
publishing numerous works of impor- 
tance with interests that ranged from 
the historical-political analysis to ar- 
chaeology. 

When he was assigned Sesto’s com- 
menda he went to Friuli for six 
months, with the intention of collect- 
ing documents to write the history of 
the region. 

Giovanni Corner (1736-1789), a 
Venetian patrician, was the last com- 
mendatory abbot. 

In 1784, the Republic decreed the sup- 
pression of the commenda and the 
seizure of their patrimony in the 
Venetian land. 

When Corner died on 20 April 1789, 
the assets were seized, the archive sent 
to Venice and the abbey was trans- 
formed in a lay marquisate and sold to 
the best offerer. 

The title was bought by the Bia of 
Padua, bourgeois family that had 
come to riches by trade in wools. 
The Napoleonic whirl eliminated the 
feudal orders and in 1798 Sesto, which 
had already constituted parish prebend 
to the Bia family, was assigned to the 
diocese of Udine as parish, and at the 
end of the Napoleonic period (1818) 
was incorporated in the diocese of Con- 
cordia. 


Resident Abbots and Commendatory Abbots 


Resident Abbots 

Silvestro, 762 

Albino, 775 

Beato, 778 

Pietro, 807 

Lupo, 830 

Adalberto I, 888 

Adalberto II, 960 

Eroldo, 1005 

Benedetto, 1027 

Ingone, 1080 

Woldarico di Attimis, 1134 
Rodolfo, 1142 

Giovanni, 1154 

Martino, 1168 

Gottifredo, 1176 
Mandredo, 1182 

Corrado di Manzano, 1213 
Stefano, 1220 

Ermanno della Frattina, 1246 
Pietro, 1251 

Adalberto III, 1253 
Graziadio, 1273 

Ermanno d’Attimis, 1294 
Ludovico della Frattina, 1325 
Guglielmo, 1349 

Michele da Neuro, 1349 
Federico d’Attimis, 1384 
Tommaso de’ Savioli, 1431 


Commendatory Abbots 

Pietro Barbo, 1441 (cardinal, 
elected pope with the name of Paul II 
in 1464) 

Giovanni Michiel, 1464 

(cardinal, nephew of Pope Paul II) 
Domenico Grimani, 1503 (cardinal, 
patriarch of Aquileia from 1498) 
Giovanni Grimani, 1523 

(patriarch of Aquileia from 1547) 
Antonio Grimani, 1590 

(patriarch of Aquileia from 1623) 
Silvestro Marcantonio Morosini, 
1628 (bishop of Treviso in 1633) 
Marino Zorzi, 1639 

Carlo Pio di Savoia-Carpi, 1658 
Giovanni Battista Rubini, 1689 
(cardinal in 1690) 

Giovanni Alberto Badoer, 1708 
(cardinal in 1706) 

Giovanni Francesco Barbarigo, 1714 
Giusto Fontanini, 1717 

Girolamo Colonna di Sciarra, 1736 
(cardinal) 

Giovanni Corner, 1768 (cardinal) 
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